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ODERN methods of research are 
that the majority 

of small deaf children are par- 
tially, not totally, deaf; that they have 
usable amounts of residual hearing at 
some pitches or frequencies, if not at all. 
These remnants of usable hearing will 
naturally vary greatly in amount and 
range of frequency in an unselected group 
of deaf children. 

Science has now given us, in the more 
delicate audiometers, instruments of pre- 
cision for the diagnosis of the hearing 
loss of the individual child; it is each 
year perfecting the amplifying devices 
by which many sounds can be brought 
within the range of many partially deaf 
children. It remains for educators of the 
small deaf child to utilize to the full the 
knowledge and the instruments which sci- 
ence is placing at their disposal. This 
means that the speech-language develop- 
ment and the education of the small deaf 
child will gradually tend to approximate 
more closely that of the hearing child. 
This trend is apparent in a number of 
schools for the deaf on both sides of the 
Atlantic. If education is to keep abreast 
of the great strides which science is mak- 
ing in the physics of sound, the education 
of the small deaf child will gradually 
proceed more and more along normal or 
partially normal lines. A large part of 


*From the Department of Research at Clarke 
School for the Deaf. 


the early mental development of the hear- 
ing child is based on imitation; his early 
speech-language development is almost 
entirely a process of imitation. If we can 
correctly diagnose the hearing defect of 
the partially deaf child, and with proper 
amplifying devices bring some or all of 
the speech sounds to him, it should then 
be possible for him to utilize, at least in 
part, this simple principle of imitation 
and acquire his speech and language, to 
some extent, as his hearing brother does. 

In this way, a large number of small 
deaf children should be able to acquire 
speech, not only through sight and touch, 
according to the older methods, but to an 
increasingly greater extent through hear- 
ing. The child will become accustomed 
from the beginning to make his own indi- 
vidual adjustment as to how much he can 
depend on hearing and how much on 
sight, and in many instances there will 
be need for constant readjustments 
throughout life. The earlier he becomes 
accustomed to the combined use of sight 
and hearing, the more normal and even- 
tually the more rapid should be his 
speech-language development. It is only 
after the method has been strictly adhered 
to for a period of months or even years 
that the more rapid and more natural 
development will be apparent. The great 
value of the combined use of sight and 
hearing is emphasized by Dr. Harvey 


Fletcher in the following paragraph from 
5 
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his book on “Speech and Hearing” (1931) : 

“It is interesting to note that those 
sounds which are most difficult to hear 
and interpret such as f, th, s, etc., are 
among the easiest sounds to interpret by 
noting the position of the lips. On the 
other hand, the vowel sounds which are 
easier to hear are difficult to interpret 
from lip positions. For this reason hear- 
ing and lip reading materially aid each 
other.” 

It is along these lines that Dr. and 
Mrs. A. W. G. Ewing are carrying on 
at the University of Manchester their re- 
markable research on the education of the 
small deaf child. The writers of this ar- 
ticle have received much help and _ in- 
spiration both from the publications of 
Dr. and Mrs. Ewing and from personal 
observation of their methods and discus- 
sion with them. In our own country, Dr. 
Max A. Goldstein has for some years 
worked for the combination of sight and 
hearing in the early education of the 
small deaf child, and has advocated that 
such education begin during the child’s 
third year if possible. 

Since it is so vitally important that the 
small child with impaired auditory func- 
tion begin at the earliest possible age to 
make the maximum use of his residual 
hearing in his acquisition of speech and 
language, we, as research workers con- 
cerned with the testing of hearing and 
diagnosis of deafness in the small child, 
have given a great deal of attention to the 
development of a method whereby it is 
possible to obtain, early in the child’s 
life, an adequate idea of his auditory 
function. We were convinced from the 
beginning that, before test methods could 
be applied, the problem called for the 
development of a method of stimulation 
and training of the auditory mechanism 
in the small child who had never become 
sound-conscious, who had no concepts of 
sound. We were therefore very glad to 
comply with the request made in the Fall 
of 1933, to devise a method for the stim- 
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ulation, training and testing of auditory 
function in the preschool deaf child at 
the Clarke School. We wish to acknowl- 
edge the cooperation of members of the 
faculty and of the Department of Experi- 
mental Phonetics in the practical applica- 
tion of the plan. The program, as carried 
out in preschool groups, is essentially as 
follows: 


Exercises with Gross Sounds 


Prior to any training, the preschool 
child with impaired auditory function may 
present any degree of consciousness or 
awareness of the gross sounds in his 
environment. Occasionally, in the begin- 
ning, he may respond to a variety of 
sounds of different pitches; he may turn 
only when he hears a low pitched sound, 
while the higher pitched sounds pass un- 
heeded; he may appear to hear only the 
very loudest sounds; or, as is very fre- 
quently the case in our experience, he 
may appear to be completely unaware 
of the loudest sounds which his environ- 
ment presents. 

Sounds have been meaningless, and 
have remained below the threshold of 
consciousness of the majority of small 
deaf children, and their spontaneous re- 
sponse or lack of response to the gross 
sounds in their environment must not be 
taken as a criterion of the presence or 
absence of residual hearing. The child 
may in the beginning give no response to 
a cow-bell sounded a few feet from his 
ear, while, after being trained to listen, 
he may be able to discriminate between 
much fainter gross sounds of varying 
pitch. Therefore, the first step in the 
development of the hearing of the small 
child with defective auditory function is 
a series of games and exercises similar to 
the exercises for the training of the other 
senses, which have so long been given 
the child during his first weeks in school. 
Through the following series of exercises 
with gross sounds, the child is taught: 
(1) to listen; (2) to give a quick, accu- 
rate response to sound; and (3) to dis- 
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TOYS MAKING GROSS SOUNDS OF DIFFERENT PITCHES, TO TRAIN THE CHILD TO LISTEN 


criminate between gross sounds of differ- 
ent frequencies. These exercises should 
constitute an important part of his first 
weeks in school, and should begin on the 
first day. If he is to use his eye and his 
ear simultaneously in all his educational 
processes, it is essential that he become 
conscious at the earliest possible moment 
of the residual hearing which he possesses. 
(These exercises may easily be carried out 
in the home by an intelligent mother, 
under direction. In this way, the train- 
ing can begin at a still younger age.) 
A variety of attractive toys, making 
gross sounds of different pitches, may be 
procured at the Woolworth stores and at 
the toy, favor and sporting goods sections 
of the larger department stores. In addi- 
tion to a variety of animals, which never 
fail to interest the child, a toy motor 
horn, a whistle, a dinner bell, bicycle 
bell, and cow bell may be added. It is 
advisable to have as wide a pitch range, 
and to use with the individual child as 
soft sounds as possible, constantly trying 
to extend his pitch range and raise his 
threshold of audibility. Sounds of pain- 


ful intensity should never be used; in this 
the teacher must be guided by the effect 
upon her own ear, and by the child’s own 
reaction. 


Because of the varying amounts of 
residual hearing presented by a group of 
deaf children, these games and exercises 
must, for the most part, be carried out 
individually. In order to obtain the 
maximum benefit from the exercises, the 
teacher should be sure that the sound 
stimuli given with each toy are widely 
separated and clear cut, and that the time 
interval between each two stimuli is suffi- 
ciently varied to prevent a mechanical re- 
sponse. The exercises should be made an 
interesting game to the child, the teacher 
encouraging him to do his very best, and 
to give his entire attention to the matter 
in hand. The period for the exercises 
can be lengthened gradually, as the child’s 
powers of concentration develop. The 
best results will be obtained most quickly 
if the child has an opportunity to watch 
the teacher and an assistant or the teach- 
er and another child play the game, and 
then is encouraged to play himself. 
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Figure 3 
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Figure 4 


TEACHING THE CHILD TO DISTINGUISH BETWEEN GROSS SOUNDS OF 
DIFFERENT FREQUENCIES 


Exercise I: To train the child to listen to 
gross sounds. 


First, the teacher determines while the 
child is playing which sounds bring a 
definite, spontaneous response, and the 
maximum distance at which these sounds 
can be heard. If such sounds are found, 
the teacher begins all the exercises with 
those sounds, and works gradually for a 
response to other sounds which are at 
first below the child’s threshold. 

The child is seated with his back to the 
teacher; he shuts his eyes; the toy is 
sounded at the maximum distance at 
which he can hear it; he is encouraged 
“to wake up” as soon as he hears the 
sound (Figures 1 and 2). The time in- 
terval between successive stimuli is varied, 
and the child is encouraged to give a 
quick, accurate response. When he has 
become interested in responding accurately 
to a sound which the teacher knows he 
hears, the exercise is repeated with other 
sounds. Thus he is given his first prac- 


tice in listening, and it is essential that 
his interest be held throughout the exer- 
cise. 


When his interest flags, the game 


should be interrupted, and continued at 
another time. He should not be _per- 
mitted to do it half-heartedly. 


ExercisE II: To train the child to dis- 
criminate between gross sounds of 
different frequencies. 

The child is seated at a small table be- 
side the teacher, as in Exercise I. Two 
toys making sounds of quite different 
pitches are sounded distinctly several 
times while the child has his eyes open, 
encouraging him to connect the sound 
with the object. The two toys are then 
placed on the table; the child shuts his 
eyes; one of the toys is sounded at 
the proper audibility distance; the toy is 
replaced on the table, and the child is 
encouraged to point quickly to the toy 
which has just been sounded. When the 
child has learned to distinguish accurately 
between two toys, three, four, and even 
five may be used, progress depending en- 
tirely upon the child’s accuracy (Figures 
3 and 4). 

This exercise should be given with 
great zest; through it comes frequently 
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Figure 5 


TRAINING A CHILD TO GIVE A QUICK 
RESPONSE TO SOUND 


the child’s first conscious recognition of 
the variety of sounds to which he is go- 
ing to have an opportunity to listen. 


Exercise III: To train the child to give 
@ quick, accurate response to sound. 


This exercise should be given only 
after the child has carried out Exercises 
I and II successfully. In this exercise, 
the child is given a small flashlight, 
preferably one shaped like a fountain 
pen, with the press-button at the end, as 
this kind calls for the same type of ac- 
tion as the signal on the audiometer. The 
child is shown that he is to flash the 
light when he hears the sound. He is 
seated with his back to the teacher; the 
teacher makes a very distinct sound with 
one of the toys used successfully in the 
preceding exercises; the child immedi- 
ately flashes the light (Figure 5); the 
sound is repeated a number of times, 
varying the time interval between each 
two stimuli, and the child is encouraged 
in every possible way to try to be quick 
and accurate in his use of the flashlight. 
Care must be taken that he does not form 
the habit of playing with the flashlight, 
but that he uses it with interest, as a sig- 


nal that he has heard the sound. This 
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exercise should, like the preceding ones, 
be carried out over a sufficient number 
of days or weeks to obtain satisfactory 
results. 


Exercise IV: To obtain the first rough 
estimate of the child’s auditory func- 
tion. 

In this exercise the child uses the flash- 
light signal, as in Exercise III. The 
teacher stands behind him and tries to 
determine the maximum distance at which 
sounds of different pitches can be heard, 
walking away from the child until that 
maximum distance is reached (Figure 6). 
A record for the distances for high, low 


and medium pitched sounds may be made 
for each child. 


Audiometric Test to Determine 
Auditory Function 


After the child has satisfactorily com- 
pleted the first three exercises with gross 
sounds and with voice, and has learned 
to give a quick, accurate response to a 
variety of sounds with the flashlight, he 
is ready for his first audiometer test in 
the sound-proof laboratory. He brings 
with him the same flashlight which he has 


Figure 6 


OBTAINING THE FIRST ROUGH ESTIMATE OF 
THE CHILD’S AUDITORY FUNCTION 
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Figure 7 
THE FIRST AUDIOMETER TEST 


used in the classroom, helping him to 
carry over to this more difficult procedure 
the technic which he has learned in the 
games. He is seated comfortably in a 
tiny armchair. The test is best carried 
out by two laboratory workers: one oper- 
ating the audiometer, and one sitting be- 
side the child and encouraging him to 
listen and to flash the light when he hears 
“something” in the earphone. The child 
is then ready to give to the different 
audiometer tones the same interested at- 
tention which he has given to the sounds 
of the toys. To avoid fatigue and lag- 
ging of interest, the test is at first divided 
into several sections to be given on suc- 
cessive days. The test should be repeated 
at fairly frequent intervals, until the 
technic is firmly fixed in the child’s mind, 
and until the auditory threshold is estab- 
lished with a fair degree of accuracy; in 
other words, until similar audiograms have 
been obtained on at least three different 
occasions. It should be borne in mind 
that with continued stimulation and train- 
ing, the child’s auditory threshold will in 
all probability be raised five or ten deci- 


bels. By this technic, we hope to make 
possible a scientific diagnosis of the hear- 
ing loss of the preschool deaf child at an 
early age. This should be a valuable 
guide to the teacher in all her future 
work with the child (Figure 7). 


Rotation Test for Vestibular Function 


An estimate of vestibular function dur- 
ing’ preschool years is also valuable. 
Complete absence of vestibular response 
is usually indicative of a profound audi- 
tory defect, although the reverse is not 
necessarily true. It is difficult to demon- 
strate the ordinary technic of the rotation 
test to the very young child? We have 
obtained quite satisfactory results by hav- 
ing an older pupil sit in the Barany 
Chair and hold the child in her lap; she 
helps the child keep his eyes closed dur- 
ing rotation and prevents movement of 
the head during the post-rotation period 
when the duration of nystagmus is being 
recorded (Figures 8 and 9). In this way 
the Barany Chair has been presented very 
agreeably to the preschool child. 
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Figure 8 


Figure 9 


THE ROTATION TEST FOR VESTIBULAR FUNCTION 


Games and Exercises with Voice 
Amplified and Unamplified 


Just as the preschool deaf child pre- 
sents all degrees of awareness of the 
gross sounds in his environment, so the 
speech sounds about him may not have 
reached him at all, or they may always 
have been so distorted and meaningless 
to him that he has never appeared to hear 
them. In both of these instances, he 
usually comes to school with no intel- 
ligible speech sounds. On the other 
hand, he may have some hearing for the 
lower or vowel frequencies, and may have 
acquired a small, imperfect baby vocabu- 
lary through his hearing, giving most 
words minus consonants, which are char- 
acterized by the higher frequencies. 


Inasmuch as the majority of small deaf 
children have never learned to listen to 
speech, we cannot judge of their ability 
to hear some or all speech sounds, ampli- 
fied or unamplified, until there has been 
a long period of training. Pathways and 
centers which have not been used hereto- 
fore must be trained. The ease and suc- 
cess with which this can be done will de- 
pend largely upon two factors: (1) the 
naturalness with which residual hearing 
is used from the beginning in all speech- 
language development and all later school 
work; and (2) delicate audiometric ex- 
amination at an early age and the sci- 
entific adaptation of a suitable amplifying 
device to meet the needs of the individual 
child. 

(Concluded in the February Voita Review) 
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A Program for Parents 


By Mary GUILMARTIN 


special effort has been made to keep 

the parents of our day school pupils 
in touch with class progress, and to keep 
them informed of the different stages of 
the children’s growing vocabularies. 
Copies of the school room charts are sent 
home as fast as the children master them, 
and the parents are invited in to observe 
demonstrations of each new phase of the 
work. 

The first part of the home unit, which 
is the basis of the language work for the 
little children, begins with the kitchen, 
and we try to present the language the 
mothers are most apt to need in talking 
to their children in the kitchen and at 
table, and the speech the children are most 
apt to want in asking for things. A child- 
size kitchen was set up in the school 
room, with a little ice box, stove, cup- 
board, cooking .utensils, dishes, dining 
table (because that is where the dining 
table is in most of the homes) and chairs. 
Many activities took place in this familiar 
environment, and the language developed 
along with them. As the language grew, 
it was organized into charts and kept for 
review and reference. 

Our first program for the parents was 
the outcome of this unit of work. A 
child made a pie with real cocoa, sugar 
and milk, and with graham cracker 
crumbs for the crust. Plenty of lip read- 
ing, and the spoken sentence, “I made a 
pie,” came out of that. The child who 
played “Mother” said, 


Come to the table 
Sit down 

Have some milk 
Have some soup 
Have some pie 
Have an apple 
Have some fish 
Have some water. 


ie OUR language work this year a 


As he spoke, he gave another child the 
appropriate object, or a picture of it. 


All of this was on a chart. Another chart 
showed what the children said to “Moth- 


er : 


May I have some milk? 
May I have some pie? 
May I have some water ? 
*May I have an apple? 
May I have some 


The answers “Yes” and “No” were 
given to the questions: 


Have you a cup? 
Have you a spoon? 
Have you some milk? 
Have you a bowl? 
Have you a fork? 

All these charts were duplicated in 
small size for the parents to take home. 
At the end of each exercise, the children 
who knew all the sentences on the chart 
were given the smaller charts, and each 
carried his to his own mother or father, 
who was asked to repeat the speeches, 
the child reading them from the lips and 
making the proper responses. This was 
a valuable bit of parent education. 

At the end of the program, the children 
were told a long story which they im- 
mediately dramatized. This was to show 
the parents that the children can compre- 
hend,a great deal more connected lan- 
guage through lip reading than they can 
put into definite form themselves. 

The children are becoming interested 
in words for the clothes they wear, so 
the bedroom will form the basis for the 
next chart. We shall have dolls and doll 
clothes, and the accompanying stories 
will probably be the “Three Bears” and 
“Little Black Sambo.” As soon as this 
program is well advanced, we shall in- 
vite the parents in again. 

At this last program, the medical direc- 
tor was the only outsider invited, because 
we wanted it to be a very intimate af- 
fair and not a show-off occasion. The 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Three Plans for Teaching Language* 


By May Trenp CRAWFORD 


HE general subject covering my 

talk is “Connected Language”; but 

because the subject includes so wide 

a range that no adequate treatment in a 

short paper is possible, I have limited 

myself to three topics connected with 

language taught in the advanced classes 
of our school. 

The first of my topics has to do with 
devices for increasing the pupil’s vocabu- 
lary. We believe that a steady growth 
in the deaf child’s vocabulary is just as 
important in the advanced classes as in 
the lower grades, and that the pupil can- 
not improve greatly in expression unless 
his range of words is continually en- 
_larged. Moreover, his skill in lip reading 
is largely dependent on the number of 
words with which he is familiar. As the 
deaf adult cannot read from the lips 
proper names which he does not know, so 
the pupil’s speech reading skill is limited 
to the number of words which he himself 
can use. And this understanding of 
spoken English (i.e. the thoughts of 
others) is quite as important in his after 
school life as his ability to express his 
own thoughts in good written English. 

A device which we have found valu- 
able in our advanced classes and which 
helps to insure a continuous growth in 
word usage, without encroaching too 
much on the limited time at our disposal, 
is for the teacher to write daily para- 
graphs on one or two wall slates kept 
especially for this purpose. General news 
items, descriptions of public personages 
in the form of riddles, selected quotations, 
news of home life, and personal travels 
all lend themselves to this work. We have 
found even trolley guide accounts of cur- 
rent attractions and paragraphs of mis- 

*An address delivered before the -Section on the 
Deaf, Pennsylvania State Conference for the Edu- 


cation of Exceptional Children, Harrisburg, Sept. 
29, 1934. 


sionary news in the church paper useful 
in this connection. The essential points 
to be remembered are that the items shall 
be of interest to the pupils and that they 
shall contain a number of new words 
embodied in language of simple con- 
struction. (Unless the language teacher 
is also the teacher of current events, the 
items are not usually taken from the 
daily paper, as the current events teach- 
er herself gives items from that source.) 
The new words are underlined and a glos- 
sary of them appended to the item. These 
paragraphs are put on the slates before- 
hand and can be read as the individual 
pupils finish their work. As they never 
fail to be interested in the day’s “news 
offerings,” they therefore want to know 
the meanings of the new words and 
eagerly consult the glossary. With skill, 
the teacher can bring in especially diffi- 
cult words. In this way, the pupils un- 
consciously acquire, during the school 
year, a goodly number of new words at 
small expense of classroom time. 
Another way by which we work to 
place more and more words at our 
pupils’ command is a systematic study 
of the one thousand words most used in 
adult writing. These were taken by our 
principal from a University of Iowa Mono- 
graph in Education and arranged in the 
order of frequency in a descending scale 
in groups of one hundred. For our con- 
venience, they have been printed on 
cards. Last year a definite period was 
set aside for the study of these words, 
twenty to twenty-five minutes a day, three 
days a week, at the close of the school 
session. Every teacher in the department 
shared in this work for increased vocabu- 
laries and it was felt that if, thereby, the 
pupils learned only four or five new 
words a day, the time was well spent. 
The study of antonyms and synonyms 


: 
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is still another device by which we see 
that the vocabulary building process goes 
forward. So, too, is the study of general 
and specific words. Having given a num- 
ber of specific words with which the 
pupil may better express certain ideas, 
we offer sentences which require the sub- 
stitution of specific words for general 
words. This is a device commonly used 
for hearing pupils, but valuable and 
readily adapted to the deaf. 

Certain of our school activities are 
made subjects for specific vocabulary 
work. Every year a play is given, one 
object of which is to provide funds for 
the purchase of new books for our de- 
partmental library. This performance af- 
fords the opportunity for teaching many 
new words and expressions, such as: for 
the benefit of, under the direction of, ap- 
plause, characters, leading characters, 
members of the cast, took part in, admis- 
sion, the curtain rose, the curtain fell, 
costumes, properties, lighting effects, and 
so forth. In like manner, the annual 
Christmas Service, which is really a little 
pageant showing the events leading up 
to and succeeding the birth of Christ, is 
used in the English classroom to teach 
not only the language of the Christmas 
story, but also many new words pertain- 
ing to a church service. Similarly, the 
annual farewell party to the seniors pro- 
vides the occasion for teaching the lan- 
guage of social affairs; and the annual 
field day, the phraseology of an athletic 
meet. We hope, by this means, to give 
to the pupils adequate words to describe 
any show they may see, any party, church 
service, or sporting event they may there- 
after attend. 

My second topic deals with training in 
the use of reference books. As soon as 
our pupils are capable of making a fairly 
intelligent use of books other than their 
required texts, instruction in the use of 
reference books is given. These lessons 
are not confined to any particular grade, 
but are taught when, in the teachers’ 
judgment, the pupils can profit by them. 
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In the first lesson, Winston’s Encyclo- 
pedia is used. The alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the books by volume is put on 
the slate or shown on charts. The teach- 
er explains this grouping of content and 
draws attention to the order of the first 
letters of the alphabet, then of the second, 
and so forth, using the dictionary by way 
of illustration. Lists of proper names are 
then given and the pupils required to 
tell in what volume they can be found, 
and then to find them. This is simply 
a drill to make sure that the arrange- 
ment is understood. Care is taken to 
point out that we look for the last name 
of persons, but the first name of state or 
country. 

In the second lesson, after reviewing 
the first, the teacher puts on the board 
a list of previously prepared questions 
referring to various people and _ things. 


The pupils then work with Winston’s or . 


the World Book until the answers to all 
the questions have been found. 

The third lesson resembles the second 
except that another encyclopedia is used 
and a different set of questions asked. 
Further practice is given, with numerous 
sets of books, until the pupils become 
proficient in finding the answer to any 
given question. When the answer can- 
not be found in one encyclopedia, they 
are required to consult another. In this 
way they are taught to do simple research 
work for themselves, and thus make prac- 
tical application of their understanding 
of language. 

My last topic will be an outline of our 
library course. Several years ago, a 
former pupil of our school, then attend- 
ing college, said he wished, when he en- 
tered, that he had been better equipped 
to use libraries. And so, for the par- 
ticular benefit of those of our students 
who go on to higher schools and colleges, 
and to enable all our graduates to use 
libraries intelligently, a brief library 
course has been worked out by the super- 
vising teacher of our department; and 


(Continued on page 51) 
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EAR Colleagues: 
The painful time of checking up 
hath come,—the time to make a 
whole new set of teaching resolutions,— 
the time to try to keep them. 


Laugh it off or not, I never hear the 
screech of the New Year whistles and 
gongs without five min- 
utes of soul searching! 
No matter whether I am 
singing or laughing or 
eating, down deep with- 
in me cowardly con- 
science is lashing with 
scornful inquiries as to 
why I didn’t do any of those fine things 
I was going to do this year, and whether 
it is any use to promise myself that I 
will do them next year. But I always 
promise. That’s the New Year spirit! 
Manners, morals, dress, behavior—I prom- 
ise to do better in all of them. And es- 
pecially in school teaching. 


At a recent convention which I at- 
tended the question was asked whether 
the speech of deaf children in the va- 
rious schools represented had improved 
during the last five years. There was a 
great difference of opinion. Some teach- 
ers enthusiastically said yes. Others were 
dubious. Others frankly said no. Then 
of course, the next question was: If not, 
if speech has not improved, why on earth 
hasn’t it? 

Personally, I think it has improved, in 


my own school. It seems to me the rea- 
son everybody doesn’t realize the im- 
provement is this: A few years ago, even 
in modern schools, deaf and partially 
deaf children sat in the same classes and 
were taught the same way. Of course the 
partially deaf children had more nearly 
“hearing” speech, more natural speech, 
and listening visitors rated the speech of 
the whole group upon the speech of par- 
tially deaf children. You know the tricks 
as well as I do, Colleagues. With visiting 
directors who didn’t know the deaf, little 
hard-of-hearing Annie and semi-deaf Bil- 
lie were invaluable, and we were certain- 
ly not going to discourage them from 
prattling away to visiting officials! Annie 
charmed the crustiest director in U.S.A. 

Now, thank heaven, there are special 
classes with the best hearing instruments, 
for these partially deaf children, and this 
marks an important advance in the edu- 
cation of the deaf. The hard of hearing 
and partially deaf children are given a 
square deal, now, and a chance to “learn 
to hear.” We're all glad. But some of 
the children now in radioear classes were 
in my room, with congenitally deaf chil- 
dren, a few years ago, and they certainly 
were a help with visitors! 

When the speeech of my children is 
judged now, it’s judged as “deaf” speech. 
I cannot make it “hearing” speech. And 
when anybody talks to me about the 
speech of deaf children being no better, 
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maybe not so good as it was five years 
ago, I smile to myself. Those critics are 
unconsciously remembering the speech of 
little partially deaf Annies and Billies, 
which isn’t heard in classes for deaf chil- 
dren any more. 

Are our schools for deaf children ad- 
vancing? Of course. Are we keeping in 
touch with the best that is new in meth- 
ods for hearing children? Certainly. Are 
we using what can be adapted? Or are 
we in ruts? 

It seems to me it isn’t ruts we need 
fear, but experimentation. Not too little 
method, but too many methods! The 
schoolroom is not a laboratory. Certain- 
ly the schoolroom for deaf children 
should not be a laboratory. No new fads 
should be tried out on deaf children. 

Last September my principal and I 
witnessed the arrival of new children at 
the school, and saw a sad little family 
parting. The young mother was sobbing, 
while her husband whispered words of 
comfort to her. “She’s the only child 
we have,” the mother said brokenly to us, 
“the only one. And deaf! We can’t— 
we just can’t bear it!” 

Long after the young father and mother 
had departed, their grief stayed with us. 
“You’d think we’d get used to these 
things,” I said, but I never do! We can’t 
give the deaf children ears! If we only 
could!” 

The principal sighed. “Whenever I see 
a new child enter school it comes to me 
what a great responsibility we teachers 
have. These little deaf children are at 
our mercy.” 

It was a new thought to me, but I ad- 
mitted she was right. 

“They come to us like babes, with no 
speech, no language, no learning, no way 
of communicating with the world about 
them, except as we give it to them. In a 
few years they will talk and write and 
read and do arithmetic and geography, 
and the measure of their success with 
these tasks depends upon us. They are 
at our mercy.” 
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“Yes, they certainly are,” I agreed. 
“Their fathers and mothers would not 
know how to teach them.” 

“Fathers and mothers are helpless. 
They take our word for it, that our meth- 
od is best for their children. Remember 
Hattie?” 

“Poor little Hattie! 
did.” 

Hattie was the product of a private 
teacher whose one preoccupation was 
“naturalness.” Hattie came to us at 
twelve, her mother bewildered that no 
one could understand anything Hattie 
said, but repeating, as if to reassure her- 
self, “But Hattie’s teacher tells me her 
speech is very fluent—not labored and 
slow. Only nobody understands her!” 

There had not been any 
system in the speech in- 
struction Hattie had had. 
She just opened her mouth 
and “talked.” The grimaces 
she made, the tongue roll- 
ing, the noises, had to be 
forgotten before she was 
painfully to master the 
sound elements from the 
beginning. And the worst 
of it was, the bad speech habits Hattie had 
acquired, will never be eliminated en- 
tirely. It would have been far better if 
Hattie had had no speech instruction, un- 
til shé entered a good school. 

“And Jimmy. Do you remember Jim- 
my?” the principal went on. “And his 
teacher that was a hearing fanatic? The 
only thing she ever bothered with was 
Jimmy’s hearing. And he had a hearing 
loss of ninety, ninety-five! Of course, if 
she had kept up the rest of his education, 
the hearing obsession would not have 
been fatal. But instead of getting lip 
reading and speech and the beginnings of 
language Jimmy had sat, hour after hour, 
trying to do something that he could not 
possibly do. Consider the psychological 
effect on Jimmie! This, and the fact that 
he never caught up with deaf children his 
own age who had entered school at six, 
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gave Jimmie an inferiority complex he’ll 
never outgrow.” 

“But Maudie was the worst victim,” I 
insisted. “Don’t forget Maudie, and her 
mother who didn’t want her to be with 
deaf children, and sent her to an expen- 
sive school for ‘backward children’ where 
there was no one on the faculty who had 
been trained to teach the deaf. It was a 
‘free activity and creative expression 
school,’ to boot, and Maudie was all 
scratched up, when she came to us, from 
being too free with the subnormal chil- 
dren she had had to play with. Plenty 
of subnormal ways she had, too.” 


“And there were those 
twins whose mother de- 
cided to teach them her- 
self, and threw language 
at them till they were 
hopelessly mixed up in 
tenses and prepositions, 
and that boy who was 
the tactile graduate— 
nothing trained but his 
tactile sense—and the girl who had been 
forced to go to public school, to make her 
self-reliant, though she had a private teach- 
er who tutored her on the side. That girl 
was mortally afraid whenever a hearing 
child was near her, she had so suffered 


from taunts and ridicule.” 


“But do you mean we're never to try 
new things with our deaf children?” I in- 
quired. “After all, if they are to grow, if 
our methods are to improve—” 


“Nonsense! Of course we must try 
new things. But an intelligent, experi- 
enced teacher can pick and choose. She 
can select, from new things that come up 
for hearing children, and things advocated 
for deaf children, what she is very sure 
will not harm her own deaf pupils. Then 
she can go slowly and cautiously. And if 
she finds the new way is not as good as her 
old way for that child, let her drop the 
new thing at once. She’s starting with 


heavy odds against her, you know. She 
doesn’t want any unnecessary obstacles.” 
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“You mean what will work for one 
child is no good for another?” 

“Yes. For instance, I went into a first 
year class, where the children were learn- 
ing to read by means of cards tacked up 
around the room— 
chair pinned on a 
chair, door on the 
door, and floor on 
floor, and _ black- 
board on the black- 
board, and so on. 
Now, this is not a 


real life when we 
resort to cards and notes pinned on doors, 
they mean something, like ‘We are in Miss 
P ’s room,’ or ‘We are going out to 
pick flowers,’ but that was a small objec- 
tion. The big objection, to my mind, was 
that these bright deaf youngsters, already 
learning some of the elements, were try- 
ing to say all these words before they 
were ready to say them: ‘Ca-hair,’ and 
‘Doo’ and ‘Blaburd’ I distinctly heard. 
The teacher insisted her last year’s class 
never tried to say the words printed on 
cards, and as she is a good teacher, I 
knew she had not overlooked this ten- 
dency. But when she asked me what to 
do about it now I told her to see to it the 
children did not talk or to drop the read- 
ing cards. She can’t take a chance on 
building up wrong speech habits, reading- 
speeding-up, or no reading-speeding-up! 
The deaf children she has are at her 
mercy.” 

Now I was sighing. 

“What’s the matter?” the principal 
said. 

“O, I was going to try to teach addi- 
tion and subtraction combinations to- 
gether this year, as they are doing for 
hearing children at C—— School. But 
a couple of the deaf children don’t know 
when it’s add and when subtract, and 
seem to be mixed up, so until they are 


“Go slowly. Even in the arithmetic 
hour—” 
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“IT know. You needn’t say it! I know 
the deaf children are at my mercy, even 
when they study arithmetic! Ill be care- 
ful,” I promised. And my chief New 
Year Resolution is just this—to remember 
that eleven little deaf children are going 
to be at my mercy all year, that they are 
already years behind their hearing broth- 
ers and sisters, and that any new thing 
I try with them ought to be definitely 
proved good for them before I force it 
on them. And whatever my enthusiasm 
for the new thing is, if I find it is not 
working out well for any child, I drop it 
like a hot potato. So help me shades of 
all the good teachers who ever taught the 
deaf! 


New Year Prayer for Older Children 


Dear God, this New Year I will give 
thanks to Thee 

For beautiful everyday things I can see: 

The sky, a red sunset, pale clouds float- 
ing by, 

Gold leaves of the fall, winter snow pil- 
ing high, 

Spring flowers, brown wood paths, and 
evergreen trees, 

The new moon, and twilight, tall grass in 
a breeze. 

In each day before me some new beauty 
lies. 

To see Thee, I need only open my eyes! 


The Take-It-Or-Leave-It Column 


A letter from Miss B. S. C. reads as 
follows: 

“Dear Teacher Across the Hall: 

“Can you give me help with that old 
bugbear ‘play’ and ‘play with’? The chil- 
dren I have this term had a succession of 
inexperienced substitutes to teach them, 
and are so mixed up I don’t know if I 
can ever get them straightened out. They 
play with football and play with games 
and play dolls and so on.” 

Try a lot of lip reading drills like this: 
“Tell me something to play, something to 
wear, something to sweep, something to 
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eat, something to eat with,” etc. Make 
the children answer orally, “play ball,” 
“wear a coat,” “sweep the floor,” “sweep 
the kitchen,” “eat pie,” “eat with a fork,” 
etc., so that they will associate the proper 
words. Let the children take turns being 
teacher, or have contests, like old fash- 
ioned spelling bees, again and again and 
again, till the pupils automatically re- 
spond, “play football,” “dust the chairs,” 
“write letters,” instead of “play with 
football,” “dust on the chairs,” “write 
papers,” etc., or until they do not hesitate 
a moment. Personally I believe things 
like this cannot be explained. They have 
to be drilled on, over and over, like arith- 
metic combinations, until the children 
say the right words without thinking 
about them. Writing may help, but I 
have always found lip reading “games” 
the best way to clinch these difficult word 
combinations. The children love them, 
too, and they are very good lip reading 
practice, as we ride horseback, but ride 
on trains, write on blackboards, but write 
news, drink out of cups but drink milk, 
and so on. Of course, instead of eliminat- 
ing the poor lip readers, you will have 
teams, and keep score. This is fairer for 
everybody and prevents the good lip read- 
ers from getting more practice than the 
poor lip readers who need practice most. 


Game for the Small Children 
Learning to Count 
One, two, three, four, five. 


In a row we all arrive. 


Two, four, six, eight. 
Here we come, and stop and wait. 


Two, four, six, eight, ten. 
Now we march and stop again. 


Five, ten, 
Here we are again! 


All together, then. 


Here we are, ten! 
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The School’s Secret Service 
(Or Comments of the Cleaning Woman) 


Miss L—— and Miss G—— have fell 
out. Nobody but me knows about it. 
They used to.sit in their school rooms 
and talk for hours, after school. Now 
they don’t speak. I know what the fuss 
was about, too. Miss L—— said she 
never heard such a funny ch as little 
Sammy Smith’s. She clean forgot Miss 
G—— had taught Sammy last year! 


If Mrs. S—— didn’t keep that tin box 
full of cookies in her school room closet 
she wouldn’t be so fat. It’s too temptin’ 
for her at recess. Too handy, too. And 
if she’d stoop every day to wipe up the 
water her children spill on the floor when 
they wash the blackboard it'd help her 
and I both. 


We got society in our school now. Got 
a couple of new men teachers, and gosh! 
I never knew there was so many pretty 
dresses as the lady teachers put on, eve- 
nin’s. Teachers that has cars are sittin’ 
on top of the world. Those that ain’t 
got cars get taxis. 


That dumb Mrs. 
W. would give a 
bottle of hektograph 
ink to a boy to carry 
downstairs for her! 
And of course the boy 
he had to see an air- 
ship and start to run 
out doors and fall! 
If I was principal Mrs. 
W. wouldn’t get no job in this school 
house! Or clean up her own ink spillin’. 


The substitute in Room 12 is usin’ up 
all the Homework papers Miss B—— 
hektographed and got ready to last till 
next month. Poor Miss B—— got the 
grippe. She don’t know what’s goin’ on 
while she’s sick and helpless at home! 

Guess the head trustee is comin’ again. 
We’re cleanin’ and shinin’ the place from 
attic to cellar. I’ll do Miss G——’s room 
last. She has activities now, and I have 
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activity a-plenty reddin’ up after hers is 
all through. 

Miss Z—— and her fellow must ’a 
quarreled again. She sticks right near 
the telephone all recess time, but he ain’t 
called her up yet! 

The ferns on Miss M——’s window sill 
are sick from over tendin’ and the begonia 


on Miss W. ’s desk is dead from lack 
of tending’, but Miss W- has a heap 
more fun than Miss M . Miss W. 1) 


get a new begonia from somebody or 
other, she’s got so many friends round 
here, and poor Miss M——, though she 
works so hard and all, has to buy every 
plant she gets. That’s life for you. 


The children in Miss D——’s room are 
always yellin’ and shoutin’ and cuttin’ 
up, and the ones in Miss F——’s room 
next door are as quiet as mice, and that 
still you could hear a pin drop. It’s easier 
cleanin’ Miss F- ’s room, but if I had 
a little kid in this here school I’d rather 
Miss D——— was her teacher. They’re 
laughin’ in her room all day long. 

That new teacher downstairs left a bad 
boy in the corner when they had the last 
fire drill, and never thought about him 
till she got back. “My goodness! If it 
had been a real fire that child would 
have been burnt up!” she says to me, 
and she was so upset about it she near 
cried. “Listen here,” I says to her. 
“There’s goin’ to be lots more fire drills, 
and I bet you ten dollars you'll never 
leave anyone in the corner and forget 
him again, fire or no fire!” A good scare 
like that is good for new teachers. It 
learns ’em. 


Nobody on the top floor has any nick- 
els nowadays when Miss P. has to 
telephone. That teacher borrowed more 
nickels from folks and forgot to pay them 
than them foreign countries owes Amer- 
ica! Teachers got wise now. Nothin’ 
smaller than quarters in their purses. 

Miss _T- must be goin’ to leave. 
She spends hours in her room, after 

(Continued on page 55) 
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A Fresh Initiative in England 


The Work at Manchester University 


teachers of the deaf has been since 

1920 connected with the University of 
Manchester, which, by means of large 
donations, was endowed with sufficient 
funds to found a chair for the education 
of the deaf. Mrs. Alexander Ewing, née 
Goldsack, has occupied this chair since 
its establishment, and she has won gen- 
eral admiration in the profession for her 
efficiency as a teacher. Her husband, 
Dr. Ewing, is a distinguished and prac- 
tical teacher of the deaf. Under their 
auspices, in April, 1934, the University 
invited teachers of the deaf to attend a 
course of instruction and demonstration 
in discovering and training remnants of 
hearing in partially deaf children. 

More than forty teachers, mostly heads 
of schools or of special departments, 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
obtain a deeper insight in this field and 
learn about the newest developments in 
the science of developing residual hear- 
ing. By the kind invitation of Dr. and 
Mrs. Ewing, the writer had the good for- 
tune to join this interesting and success- 
ful class. Every member derived benefit 
from participating in the work. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ewing are assisted in 
their work by Dr. Littler, who for sev- 
eral years was a professor in Cairo Uni- 
versity, but who now has the chair of 
physics at Manchester. He is well versed 
in all that pertains to the human voice 
as well as in the modern apparatus at 
his disposal. He himself is a practical 
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inventor, and is a useful and important 
factor in the development of this branch 
of knowledge in our profession. 

There is no doubt that these experi- 
ments will prove beneficial to many 
English schools for the deaf, a good 
many of which have already bought and 


installed sets of apparatus for the train- 
ing of such children as have sufficient 
hearing to benefit therefrom. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ewing have undertaken 
much research work during recent years. 
Some of the results are included in the 
book “Aphasia in Children,” by Alex W. 
G. Ewing, Oxford University Press, 1930. 

Dr. Ewing has discovered remnants of 
hearing in 70% of the 300 children in 


the Manchester schools for the deaf, and © 


he is convinced that a large proportion of 
them may profitably be trained through 
the aid of modern electric apparatus. 


During the demonstrations with classes 
in the Old Trafford schools, where elec- 
tric aids are installed, several pupils were 
presented. It was proved by the records 
of their cases that their ability to under- 
stand the spoken word had _ increased 
during the two or three years of their 
instruction. Dr. Ewing also presented a 
private pupil, a girl of eleven, who be- 
came deaf at the age of two. After 
auricular training over a period of from 
two to three years, she could follow an 
oral conversation, and was now attend- 
ing a school for the hearing. When ad- 
dressed, she listened and read the lips 
simultaneously. 

In her lectures, Mrs. Ewing, who has 
herself been growing hard of hearing 
during the past ten years, emphasized 
the fact that the deaf child should have 
the opportunity to learn correct speech 
patterns through touch, sight and hearing. 
Through her own experience she knows 
that people speak differently when they 
do not use voice. Hearing and seeing 
should never be separated in our teaching 
of the deaf, she says, and the adult lip 
reader should always be spoken to au- 
dibly, since the work of supplementing 
speech by means of lip reading is al- 
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PROFESSOR ANDERS HANSEN OF NYBORG, DENMARK, MRS. HANSEN, 


AND THREE OF THEIR GRANDCHILDREN 
Mr. Hansen, Jr., the father of the three little girls, is head master of a renowned Danish school 


ready difficult enough to produce strain. 

Dr. Ewing and Dr. Littler demonstrated 
graphs of defective hearing. Very often 
deafened persons are more deaf to high 
frequency notes than to low ones. Those 
with a capacity for hearing lower notes 
hear a man’s voice better, while those 
who perceive the higher notes best under- 
stand the female voice more easily. The 
usual deterioration in the sound of a as 
given by partially deaf persons might be 
caused by the entire lack of perception 
of that sound, the vibration of which lies 
around 8000 v. 


Schools for the deaf should possess au- 
diometers in order to measure the extent 
of hearing in individual pupils. The 
American 2A audiometer, invented in the 
factory of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories has been on the market for some 
years. The Bush House in London has 
now produced an oscillator type of au- 
diometer, and Dr. Littler is working at 
still another oscillator type not yet on 
the market. 


The 2-B apparatus registers all sounds 


of the voice from 64 to 8192 vibrations 
per second. 

Those who participated in the course 
were individually initiated in the manipu- 
lation of this apparatus and learned how 
to make out an audiogram. The 43 stu- 
dents of the course, representatives of 23 
schools for the deaf, derived much useful 
information from the three lecturers and 
their demonstrations. All of them be- 
came convinced that this field must be 
more thoroughly explored by our schools 
in the near future, and that it will help 
to raise the standards of the instruction 
of the deaf. 

The various lectures were accompanied 
by discussions of closely related ques- 
tions. It was agreed that a general intro- 
duction of efficient methods of auricular 
training will deeply influence the classi- 
fication and the grading in our schools. 
Classes or even whole schools must be 
created in order to give the partially deaf 
child the best chance for an adequate 
education, based largely on the important 
gift which hearing unquestionably means 
to any child. 
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all right and tradition we should 

examine our lives for reducible 
flaws and, finding them numerous, should 
enter upon measures calculated to wipe 
the slate clean. So it is not unfitting 
that we buttress our somewhat strained 
power of high resolve with a few addi- 
tional resolutions which, being in line 
with our deep desires, are not difficult to 
sustain. 

Some say that New Year’s resolutions 
are out of fashion; some that. they are 
undesirable weakeners of moral fiber, 
since they are made but to be broken; 
others hold that an annual stock-taking 
in character and aims has at least equal 
importance with the annual inventory in 
a mercantile establishment. However that 
may be, a long series of resolutions is 
an appalling thing to contemplate. Those 
here suggested have this redeeming qual- 
ity: no single member of our group is 
likely to be so placed as to need them 
all at once. We may pick and choose, 
we may expand or contract items accord- 
ing to our present need, we may, by use 
of retrospection and anticipation, find 
virtue in the whole. At any rate, high 
resolve in line with our heart’s desire is 
a very potent force. 

As a group whose lives and affections 
are inextricably bound up with those of 
deaf persons of every age and stage, let 
us cast aside mere negations and see 
wherein our dearest hopes might be fur- 
thered by constructive resolutions in such 
directions as these: 


Ta is the time of the year when by 


I do highly resolve: 


FOR MY DEAF BABY 
To accept as my destined task in a 


world ordered by a God who cares, the 
charge of this my child. 

To accept this task of mine in faith and 
cheer, not as cause for grief but as a 
difficult trust placed in my hands. 

To accept as an article of faith beyond 
question that this child has a work to do 
in God’s world which he could not per- 
form with hearing and for which it is my 
responsibility to prepare him. 

Therefore, to seek out and pursue the 
most efficient means of training him; to 
yield to no unworthy impulses of pity in 
dealing with him; to do my utmost to 
develop in him self-reliance, self-control, 
idealism, cleanness of character, obedience 
to proper authority, ambition, cheerful- 
ness, a sense of honor, a sense of humor, 
kindly regard for his fellow man, and 
faith in his God, to the end that he may 
be fitted for his yet unrevealed part in 
God’s plan. 

To guard his mental and bodily health 
through all proper means of prevention, 
nourishment, rest, exercise, and curative 
care, ‘regardless of my own pleasure. 

To accept the highest standard I can 
discover as my goal for him educational- 
ly, and allow no preventable thing to 
interfere with it. 

To play with him and laugh with him, 
and weep with him if need be, through 
the years of our life together, remember- 
ing that their number is uncertain, and 
so dealing with him in truth and loving 
justice that his sense of the power of right 
and the ultimate triumph of good may 
become unshakable. 

To guard most carefully against making 
him feel specially privileged, specially 
handicapped or in any way set apart from 
his fellows except in pursuing a some- 
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what different route toward the common 

end. 

In achieving the foregoing ends I do 
resolve: 

To sing and talk to my deaf baby, in 
order that he may feel the bodily vibra- 
tions caused by voice. 

To lead him early to place his hand on 
my chin and cheeks as I talk, in order 
that the speech impulse which now causes 
him to babble may not die out but may 
rather be increased through his instinct 


* for imitation. 


To have such faith in speech-reading 
that I shall unfailingly say to him the 
name of the object that attracts him— 
milk, water, Daddy, and so on—from the 
earliest day that he begins to pay atten- 
tion, making sure that my face is well 
lighted and that he is looking at me. 

To keep in mind the development of 
normal children and help him toward it. 
_To throw him with normal children 
whenever I can supervise the contact. 

To get into communication with other 
parents of deaf children, with educators, 
with every leading source of information, 
and learn all that I can. 

To weigh carefully the claims of the 
different methods of educating deaf chil- 
dren, note the results obtained in in- 
stances cited as successful and average, 
and adopt the one best adapted to fur- 
therance of my purposes, working to- 
ward it throughout my baby’s pre-school 
years. 


FOR MY LITTLE DEAF CHILD 


To place him under experienced and 
specially trained teachers of the deaf as 
soon as he is old enough. 

To visit the school in which I consider 
placing him and note carefully whether 
its practices and policies are in harmony 
with my ends. 

To face undesired conditions without 
self-deception, to the end that any I may 
be obliged to accept may be dealt with 
wisely at home. 
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Having placed him in school, to visit 
it often enough to make friends with its 
personnel and learn to supplement its 
efforts. 

To learn from his teachers how to take 
care of his voice, speech, speech reading 
and language at home. 

To remember always that he will inter- 
pret my mood by the expression of my 
face, and that I must therefore consider 
well—before a mirror—the impressions 
conveyed by my eyes and. face under 
various conditions, cultivating the desir- 
able and discarding the impatient, the in- 
different, the angry, and other hurtful 
expressions. 

To give him at home tasks and tools 
according to his development, keeping 
him happily busy with matters that are 
beneficial to body, mind or spirit. 

To write to my child, if he is away at 
school, at least once a week. 

To use his own vocabulary as far as 
possible in writing and talking to him, 
being careful to use whole sentences and 
to broaden the scope of my language 
as his broadens, so that his life may be 
enriched by understanding and _ being 
understood. 

To send him a small but regular al- 
lowance of spending money, if possible, 
so that he shall not be left out of school 
activities or treats requiring money, un- 
less he has wasted his substance. 

To develop in him understanding of the 
value of money through requiring him 
to supply certain needs himself out of 
his increasing allowance. 

To send him no boxes of food that will 
upset his digestion, and so impair his 
health and mental progress. 

To remember, as he grows older, that 
a child’s experience is so limited that he 
often misinterprets the actions of his 
elders; that I must, therefore not accept 
complaints and grievances at face value, 
but must reserve judgment and keep a 
level head. 

To go to the head of the school courte- 
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ously and frankly when any matter needs 
adjustment, remembering that the head is 
the responsible party, not subordinates. 


To cooperate with the school by strict- 
ly observing opening and closing dates, 
holiday periods, and so on; by taking 
care lest home or social affairs interfere 
with my child’s school work; by uphold- 
ing the school discipline; by evincing 
genuine interest in year books, reports 
and general progress; by determining to 
know the cause of failures and delinquen- 
cies; by holding my child to an ever- 
improving “best” in speech, speech read- 
ing, language, and academic progress, if 
he is capable of improving. 

To face frankly any infirmities he may 
show—since we all have them—and let 
him know that he has my full support 
and admiration when he is doing his best. 


To find his points of superiority and 
help him develop them. 


To inculcate good manners all the way 
along. 


FOR MY ADOLESCENT CHILD 


To discourage gossip. 

To give him proper sex instruction in 
a perfectly common-sense way. 

To keep him as suitably clothed as my 
circumstances permit, avoiding standards 
either above or below those of his school- 
mates. 

To give him close and full contact with 
family affairs, treating him as an equal 
in interest and trustworthiness. 

To train him to shop, to make inquiries, 
to buy tickets, to check baggage, and to 
do the thousand and one little things of 
which life is composed. 

To train him to gracious social rela- 
tions, to the standards that mark gentle 
folk. 

To remember that it is my place to 
help him acquire correct speech and lan- 
guage. I must therefore not let him be- 
come careless and lax at home; the re- 
sponsibility for his future is mine. 

To throw responsibilities upon him, 
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hold him to dependability, and praise him 
for matters well-conducted. 

To endeavor to give him inner re- 
sources that compensate for his unavoid- 
able isolation; which is, after all, not 
wholly deplorable since solitude is a 
condition of growth for those who find 
joy in nature, art, literature, science, and 
kindred matters. 

To keep ever in mind the necessity for 
social and business contact with hearing 
people. 

To prepare him, as school days draw 
to a close, for definite occupation there- 
after; to place before him goals or possi- 
bilities toward which he can work, making 
his difficult period of adjustment to the 
outer world a busy time, and his antici- 
pation of it not dread but hopefulness. 

To instill into him a very definite de- 
sire for financial independence. 


FOR THE DEAF ADULT IN MY FAMILY 


To keep him in touch with family joys 
and sorrows, jokes and anxieties, trivial- 
ities and serious undertakings; to make 
him understand that some things are too 
unimportant to interest him but that he 
will certainly be told when anything in- 
teresting arises; to make plain to him 
that no one holds the center of the stage 
conversationally all the time; therefore 
periods when he is not included are not 
discourtesies. 

To see to it that he becomes neither a 
hurt onlooker at life through neglect nor 
a petty tyrant through coddling; that he 
has responsibilities for the comfort of the 
family, room in his life for hobbies; 
and above all, understanding. 


Correspondence 


A mother writes: “My greatest trouble 
is to make him use speech and not signs 
when he knows both.” Ah yes! That is 
just what all the controversy is about. If 
all deaf children could master signs, 
speech, lip reading and the English lan- 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Abstracts of Scientific Studies 


Prepared by Grace M. Heider 


The Use of Vocational and Personality 
Tests with the Deaf, by Verne W. Lyon, 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 18, 
1934, pp. 224-230. 


T has been assumed that the best occu- 
| pations for the deaf were those con- 

cerned primarily with motor ability. 
In order to test this assumption objec- 
tively, the Minnesota Mechanical Test was 
given to 59 boys between the ages of 13 
and 22 years in the Illinois School for 
the Deaf. The directions for the tests are 
simple and easily comprehended by the 
deaf. A classification of the results on 
the basis of percentile groupings showed 
26 boys or 44% who fell below the thir- 
tieth percentile and should therefore be 
considered to have very inferior me- 
chanical ability. Twenty-one boys or 
36% showed average mechanical ability 
and 12 or 20% high average or superior 
ability. 

The members of the first group should 
be eliminated from vocations involving 
mechanical ability. Further study is 
needed to determine proper vocational 
placement for them. For members of 
the other groups, more definite vocational 
advice can be given. 

The norms for this test are based on 
hearing individuals and the evaluation of 
this classification will depend on further 
investigation of the deaf. 

In order to give the best vocational 
advice to the deaf, it was also considered 
necessary to learn more about their per- 
sonality makeup. The Thurstone Per- 
sonality Schedule, a questionnaire, was 
administered to 87 high school boys and 
girls to gain some index of their neurotic 
tendencies. The examiner felt that the 
cooperation and comprehension on the 
part of the students corresponded closely 
with that of a test for normal persons. 

The results indicated 26 students or 
30% with some degree of emotional in- 
stability, nearly twice as great a propor- 


tion as has been found among college 
freshmen of the same age. One would 
expect to find a still greater tendency to 
develop emotional problems among deaf 
persons who were not in the intimate per- 
sonal contact with others which is made 
possible by boarding school life. 

The results cannot be accepted as final 
because of the small number of cases 
studied, the lack of understanding of 
words and situations by the deaf, and a 
possible lack of understanding of the pur- 
pose of the test by the individuals taking 
it. Further experimental analyses should 
be based on individual case studies. 

A Study of Vocational Abilities of Students 
who have attended the Illinois School 


P syc 18, 19 
443-453. 


A questionnaire in regard to their voca- 
tional activities was sent to 340 former 
pupils of the Illinois School for the Deaf. 
This number included all former pupils 
who had graduated or left the school 
during the last ten years and who had 
received at least two years of vocational 
training while in school. Of the 69 
boys who replied, 66% reported that they 
were working, but only 8% that they 
were following the trade in which they 
were trained at school. Of the 56 girls 
who replied 36% were working and 16% 
were following the trade acquired at 
school. 

The fact that so many were working 
indicates that there are positions to which 
the deaf are capable of adjusting. The 
reasons for failure to adjust to those 
vocations for which training is given in 
school are presumably due to the failure 
of the school to select those trades which 
will be of practical value to the pupil. 
This implies that the question of the se- 
lection of trades must be given careful 
consideration. The answers to the ques- 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


A Class Menu 


By HELEN ScRIVER 


HEN Harriet Montague of the 
Wivaie Bureau told us that for 

lip reading practice her teacher 
selected passages from Emerson, Robert 
Browning, Matthew Arnold, Phillips 
Brooks, and James Martineau, she proved 
conclusively that one can learn to read 
the lips with any material whatsoever 
provided the teacher and the pupil are 
both persistent. Fortunate indeed are the 
teachers of 1934, and their pupils as well, 
in having some standard texts on this 
subject. Yet the time is already past when 
a teacher can rely wholly on a text book, 
particularly for public school work, and 
experienced teachers of lip reading frank- 
ly acknowledge that they re-write their 
lessons every year. 

The first difference between teaching a 
class and teaching an individual is one 
of numbers. Comparatively speaking it 
is a simple matter to recognize at once 
whether or not one pupil has understood 
what is said. It is quite another to know 
instantly that fifteen or more have under- 
stood, or—what is quite as often the case 
—have not understood. Needless to say 
one cannot repeat the same word or sen- 
tence fifteen times. It becomes evident 
that the teacher must think up a number 
of devices both for saying the same thing 
a number of times, and for saying the 
same thing in a number of different ways. 
To my mind it is essential in a public 
school class that every pupil be made to 
contribute in some way to the lesson, and 
by contributing I mean getting to his 
feet, repeating something to the class, 
writing something on the blackboard or 


erasing, reading something prepared for 
him, or better still, making an original 
statement. After all, we are engaged not 
only in teaching hard of hearing people 
to read the lips, but in helping them 
to regain their self-confidence and as- 
surance. 


There is another advantage in this con- 
tributing. Everything the teacher says 
appears in like or similar form on some 
one else’s lips so that the pupils learn 
from the very beginning to read other 
lips besides those of their teacher. A 
simple illustration of this occurs in con- 
nection with story telling. “Come up and 
answer the question in a complete sen- 
tence” is one of my stock phrases, and 
its success in each new beginning class 
justifies its repetition. There are a num- 
ber of possibilities in the reply. In the 
first place some of the pupils may not 
have understood what was asked. The 
answer in a complete sentence may give 
them the question. If, in a given story 
for example, I say, “What was the little 
boy’s name?” the pupil may say in re- 
ply, “The little boy’s name was Jimmy,” 
or he may say, “Jimmy was the little 
boy’s name,” or “His name was Jimmy,” 
or even “Jimmy was his name.” Just 
what he says is the business of the others 
to find out. For the same reason I al- 
ways ask a pupil to repeat the story after 
I have told it. The fact that new pupils 
during the very first lesson can recognize 
what has been omitted indicates that they 
are reading lips, and not just the teach- 
er’s lips. It is not enough for a class 


pupil to repeat what I say; he must say 
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something himself for the others to read, 
and he must read what others say. 


Again the difference between private 
and class teaching is one of numbers, 
not numbers of pupils this time, but num- 
bers of words and of sentences. For a 
private pupil I can manage a vocabulary 
of twenty-four words with their appro- 
priate sentences in a one hour period. 
For a beginning class in lip reading I 
need the better part of two hours for 
twelve words with their proper setting. 

Now the secret of lip reading in large 
measure lies in the fact of having a clue. 
Have you not been told that “Watching 
conversation is not practice unless you 
at least partially understand it?” And as 
the clue is the secret of all lip reading 
practice why isn’t it also the secret of 
most lip reading material? Writing a 
lesson for class purposes is analogous to 
planning a fish dinner. In the latter case 
one thing only is certain, and that is the 
dinner is going to be composed mainly of 
fish. As my menu for the evening hap- 
pens to be “w and wh” instead of fish, 
my problem is to serve up this combina- 
tion so attractively that the salad will go 
over even better than the piéce de résis- 
tance. 

Describe the movement as you will, 
with such explanation as you wish, the 
cocktail for beginners will take some such 


form as this on the blackboard: 


pea fee wee 
pen fen when 
pack fag whack 


I give these around the class, each 
pupil repeating the combinations I serve 
to him. I cannot watch fifteen pupils 
repeat at once so I concentrate on one at 
a time. The soup follows: 


weave—well—whim—what 
wheel—wag—won—wood 
web—whip—one—wave 


I show the puckered movement in the 
words, and put them in sentences. Then 
I ask someone to point out the words on 
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the board as I give them out of order. 
Were I teaching a private pupil he could 
repeat them after me, thus allowing me 
to serve the main course at once, and the 
lesson would be over. The public school 
class, however, calls for a more formal 
dinner. 

The entrée comes next, where the clue 
words are written on slips, with new sen- 
tences for the pupils to give written on 
the opposite side. It is now time for the 
piéce de resistance made from the sen- 
tences in the text book, with my varia- 
tions serving as appropriate vegetables. 
The story comes right after this course. 
I am a bit of a crank on this point, but 
it suits my purpose when giving a “w and 
wh” dinner to tell a “w and wh” story 
instead of some other tale. There is a 
nice anecdote in my book called “Self 
Expression.” I choose to call it “That’s 
Why,” because it so admirably paves the 
way with “Where do you get your papers, 
son?” and “What do you pay for them?” 
for the next course. Here is the salad. 

What book are you reading? 

What fee does the doctor charge? 

What is the theme of the story? 

What time will you be back? 
Questions beginning with where, when, 
and why will follow, first being directed 
to the class as a whole, and then asked 
around, the pupils repeating at their 
seats. 

Did you ever eat dessert in fancy 
molds? Serving up “w and wh” as I 
am doing, it behooves me to find some 
sort of mold beginning with this com- 
bination. I select wood, suggesting hard 
wood, soft wood, cord of wood etc. The 
pupils will perhaps contribute woodwork, 
woodbine, woodbox, woodman, woodpeck- 
er, writing these words on the _ black- 
board. “Cross off the word and repeat 
the sentence,” I say, continuing as fol- 
lows: 

There is no wood in the woodbox. 

The woodwork has been painted white. 

“Woodman, spare that tree.” 
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It is really time for coffee but there are 
still other possible courses for “w and 
wh.” For example, when could I teach 
the homophenous words, whip and whim, 
would and wood, wave and waif, to bet- 
ter advantage than right now if there 
were time? And dictation! I’ve forgot- 
ten my dictation altogether, and it is an 
excellent device for public school work. 
“Write the sentences word for word,” I 
announce. 


Did you ever ride a wheel? 

The boy was on his way to school. 
What time was it? 

It was already after one o’clock. 

The boy fell off his wheel. 

His hands were no longer white. 

He wiped his hands on his wool coat. 
He did not feel very well after his fall. 
“Haste makes waste,” said his mother. 
But the boy’s dog began to wag his tail. 


The pupil who thinks he has all of the 
sentences correct is asked to read his 
version to the class. 

“That is all right for beginners,” some 
teacher may say, “but you have suggested 
nothing for intermediates.” 

How would this cocktail do for them? 
weed—wed—wag 
wit—won—what 
wooed—wood—warm 
wound—whoa—whew 

white—wait 
And couldn’t the pupils find their own 
soup in the following? 

“The ploughman homeward plods his 
weary way.” 

Let’s talk about the weather. 

“Hitch your wagon to a star.” 

The train gave a sharp whistle. 


I ask intermediates to make up their own 
sentences from these words and to teach 
them to the class at the following session. 
Instead of my story “That’s Why,” I 
substitute a ten minute talk on “50 Wim- 
pole Street.” There are two advantages 
in this plan of tying up everything to “w 
and wh,”—the first one for the pupil, and 
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the second one for the teacher. The 
pupil has the clue which makes the class 
practice worthwhile, and the teacher does 
not have to dash madly about to arrange 
her program. It just develops itself, and 
so far as I can see, it is just as inter- 
esting to the class when I talk about 50 
Wimpole Street with the “w and wh” les- 
son, and about Radio with the “r” les- 
son, as if I reversed the process. 

As for home work for public school 
pupils, I do not require much, mainly 
because my own text book is not on the 
market, but also because it is not an easy 
thing to supervise home practice in lip 
reading, and exaggerated practice does | 
more harm than good. I do encourage 
pupils to copy from the blackboard the 
description of the movements and the 
vocabulary words. They should have 
notebooks for homophenous words too. 


For the lesson I have been outlining 
I really do not need coffee, though it 
might be introduced as a game which 
had nothing whatsoever to do with the 
movement for the evening. But “w and 
wh” are stimulating enough in them- 
selves. Why not end with “The Answer 
Begins with W and Wh.”? 


What is the capital of the United 
States? Washington. 

In what famous battle was Napoleon 
defeated? Waterloo. 

Who wrote a well known dictionary of 
the English language? Webster. 
Or I might give the sentences this way, 
asking the pupils to write the names be- 
ginning with “w and wh” on the board: 

John Greenleaf Whittier wrote the poem 
“Snowbound.” 

The White Mountains are 
Hampshire. 

Woodrow Wilson was president of the 
United States during the World War. 

And so the public school lesson has 
resolved itself into a matter of devices 
for putting over one subject. One thing 
at a time is my motto, whether it be 
“flesh, fowl or good red herring.” 


in New 
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Constructive Class Management 


By Marcaret L. WasHINcTON 


“A good teacher can never be satis- 

fied. His consciousness of work in- 
complete and fragmentary; his unrealized 
dreams and frustrated hopes will... . 
well nigh drive him frantic.” 

If this be true, then we have many 
good teachers in our profession; for I 
know of no group with brighter dreams 
or more disappointments. 

There are so many angles to the teach- 
ing of lip reading, and so many factors 
enter into the study of it, that students 
of the art cannot be classified or graded 
and arranged into group classes with 
complete accuracy; nor can any pre- 
scribed and inelastic method of teaching 
fully meet, day after day, the require- 
ments of each individual student in the 
group. Therefore, our group teaching is 
often incomplete and fragmentary. Stan- 
dardized material and rigid “methods” of 
presentation often fall short, making it 
necessary for the teacher to study each 
pupil in the group as closely as possible 
and look to her own ingenuity in select- 
ing and presenting the material if she 
is to obtain maximum results with the 
group as a whole. 

I have opened a classroom door to find 
some 35 pupils assembled there awaiting 
the arrival of the lip reading teacher. 
They were all strangers to me and to one 
another. In age they ranged from 16 to 
60, and they differed as widely in educa- 
tion, experience, aptitudes, and emotional 
life. They had come to make one last 
effort to overcome a handicap that weighed 
heavily upon them. The group in this 
classroom was unlike any other on the 
campus. While waiting for the teacher, 


Skee ARNOLD of Rugby said, 


there were no bits of conversation among 
them to pass away the time, no exchange 
of opinion about the proposed course of 
study. They sat and waited, tense and 


nervous, unresponsive through fear of 
misunderstanding. 

My first duty upon entering such a 
classroom is to put the entire group at 
ease, and so I write on the blackboard or 
give out on typewritten slips information 
about the study of lip reading. I tell 
them that we are off on a grand adven- 
ture; that sometimes we'll win and, in 
victory, experience a grand and glorious 
feeling; that sometimes we'll lose, but 
never mind, maybe we'll win next time. 
I explain that we must begin to use our 


eyes and our wits as never before. I - 


demonstrate the effect of both correct and 
incorrect lighting, and explain the diffi- 
culty one will have in trying to lip read 
an incompletely spoken sentence as com- 
pared with one that is completely spoken. 
The limitations of lip reading should be 
fairly explained to all pupils, for I think 
it better that they should underestimate 
its possibilities than expect the impos- 
sible. Therefore, I make it very plain 
that lip reading cannot be learned in a 
short period of study, but that we are 
not going to be easily discouraged, we 
are not quitters and we are out to win. 
After these necessary preliminaries, I 
make an appointment with each pupil for 
a private conference and dismiss the 
group, who leave the room with smiles 
and expectant faces. 

These private conferences are short be- 
cause there are many to be interviewed; 
but I can get a brief history of each case, 
his age, education, background of experi- 
ence, and a rough estimate of the extent 
and duration of his hearing loss, and his 
attitude toward his handicap. With this 
information, I grade his natural aptitude 
for lip reading the best I can and assign 
him to the class I think appropriate, the 
number in each class varying from four 
to ten pupils. Frequently there are a 
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number of changes and much regrouping 
the first week, as the short private inter- 
view may have developed the wrong im- 
pression of certain pupils and timidity or 
failure to understand may be shown by 
further observation in the classroom to 
have been the cause of a poor initial 
showing. Sometimes I take a young man 
or a young woman out of a class or 
group where the particular environment 
is found not to be conducive to his or her 
best efforts; the fun and lively encourage- 
ment which may be obtained in another 
group are quite as necessary to his or 
her progress as well graded and well 
presented instruction. 


Into the small classes of four pupils 
each, I put those pupils who have not 
formed habits of close observation and 
concentration and who have difficulty or 
are slow in grasping the objective. My 
class of ten is a group composed of those 
pupils who are naturally quick to see and 
to think. They know how to study. - 


The blackboard is in constant use in 
class work. Special movements and their 
explanation are written there. Vocabu- 
lary words, key words, homophenes, and 
drills are all written there to be studied 
and to be copied into note books. Home 
work is assigned on the blackboard and 
all announcements are made there. 


Home work is very important. Stu- 
dents of other arts, such as music, paint- 
ing, writing, etc., expect to have to “burn 
the midnight oil,” and lip reading is not 
different in that requirement. Each pupil 
must be taught how to practice reading 
lips everywhere, and how his friends at 
home can help him. Classes for friends 
of the hard of hearing are valuable aids 
to progress. Review of drills and move- 
ments, of common errors, and conversa- 
tion is always good practice. Mirror prac- 
tice is excellent for certain types of 
pupils and is worthy of a thorough trial 
by all. The value of home practice must 
be stressed. The management of deaf- 


ness, in class and out of class, and the 
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proper attitude toward the handicap is of 
the greatest importance. 

Competition plays an important part 
in class work for intermediate and ad- 
vanced pupils. When carefully handled, 
it stimulates interest, though no pupil 
must be permitted to monopolize and no 
pupil must be discouraged. Each must 
feel that he has sympathetic understand- 
ing and he must be made to feel that he 
is progressing and gaining something 
from each succeeding lesson. Discussion 
of all the problems pertaining to deafness 
is of untold value. The best results come 
when all participate in informal meetings. 
With slow pupils and beginners, the les- 
son plan must be followed closely to 
avoid confusion and misunderstanding. 
More advanced classes can enjoy informal 
presentation of the work. “Criticism” 
classes, when tactfully conducted, go far 
toward correcting mannerisms and bad 
habits often acquired by the hard of 
hearing. 

Private instruction gives both teacher 
and pupil an opportunity for more thor- 
ough study than can be undertaken in 
class work. The course can be adapted 
to suit the individual need of the pupil 
and the teacher has more opportunity to 
observe and know what those individual 
needs are, thereby avoiding many of the 
discouragements that arise in group work. 
A “good lesson” is a fine stimulus, and 
private lessons can always be good les- 
sons since the material can be graded and 
presented to fit the need and aptitude of 
the individual pupil. 

The student of lip reading is frequently 
in need of expert guidance to avoid or 
remedy certain psychological reactions. 
In many instances, definite mental and 
physical improvements can be made and 
greater progress in lip reading naturally 
follows. If the teacher brings the exam- 
ple of courage, good cheer, and persever- 
ance into her classroom, it will be trans- 
mitted to her pupils, and no student, 
child or adult, can progress in any study 
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without courage, uniformly good cheer 
and stick-to-it-iveness. 

The teacher whose efforts are charac- 
terized by friendliness, devotion to study, 
and a desire to serve, may still fall short 
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of his goal; but this disappointment, this 
feeling of not having fully succeeded, 
stirs him on to still greater efforts and 
greater accomplishments—it is the “divin- 
ity of unsatisfaction.” 


The Public School Class 


By Coratie N. KENFIELD 


are apt to be discouraging to be- 

ginners in lip reading, and that 
slow pupils especially should have the 
advantage of private practice, if possible, 
before entering a class. I find that class 
lessons are much more stimulating than 
private work, and that the beginning stu- 
dent makes greater progress when he is 
a member of a class. Class work also 
leads to many outside activities and 
pleasant friendships, and is often a source 
of great mutual benefit to the pupils. All 
of these contacts are denied the private 
pupil, unless he is a member of a local 
league. Where there is no league, class 
work is almost imperative if the pupil 
is to derive real benefit from his lip read- 
ing practice. 

Naturally, the procedure in a class is 
very different from that in a private les- 
son. Class work is blackboard work. In 
giving a private lesson, I have the lesson 
slips mimeographed and allow the pupil 
to take them home. Class students copy 
the outlines from the board. I use no 
texts, as I wish to avoid the subject of 
method. I employ several methods, be- 
ing familiar with them as the result of 
years of continual use. I choose what- 
ever approach seems to suit the particu- 
lar class or individual, and this, of 
course, makes for greater flexibility in 
the lessons. Another advantage of not 
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making use of a text book is that I can 
give out work from week to week and the 
pupils do not see in advance the exercises 
they are to study. 


Management of a class differs greatly 
according to the size, and the size varies 
with the locality and the situation. Fifteen 
is the standard number, and experienced 
teachers are agreed that a class should 
not be larger than that. However, school 
law varies in different cities, and in some 
places a certain attendance is required 
at each class. In small towns, on the 
other hand, the smaller population would 
naturally govern the numerical require- 
ments of the class. 

The classes should be graded if this is 
at all possible. The arrangement may be 
governed according to the number of les- 
son periods per week. Four classes each 
week may be divided into two for begin- 
ners and two for advanced. Where there 
are five periods, there may be an inter- 
mediate class, and the pupils of this class 
may be allowed to attend any of the 
other classes as well. In fact, I allow my 
pupils to attend all classes if they wish, 
but most of them prefer to keep to the 
nights designated. Beginners, as a usual 
thing, are not equal to the advanced work. 

Ungraded classes present a great prob- 
lem. When the work is started, especial- 
ly in a small town where the attendance 
is limited, the pupils cannot be graded; 
but by the second year the beginners may 
be separated from the advanced students 
as the increasing number of pupils makes 
it possible to have more periods each 
week. 

It requires great skill to handle a 
mixed class. Beginners are apt to be- 
come discouraged, and advanced students 
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are bored. But I do not find that it is 
a good plan to divide the pupils, allow- 
ing some to practice by themselves while 
the others are being instructed. This 
makes for loose class management; it is 
disturbing, and seldom satisfactory, al- 
though it may be arranged if there is a 
good student to supervise the practice. 


A skillful teacher can handle a mixed 
class to advantage if she selects her ma- 
terial carefully and presents it in such a 
manner that all pupils are compelled to 
take part in each lesson. This can be 
managed in various ways. For instance, 
if the exercise is so simple that the be- 
ginners can follow, boredom among the 
advanced students may be prevented by 
having groups of pupils come forward 
and read, thus compelling even the eff- 
cient lip reader to watch closely. 

This group reading, so easy to manage 
in private work, where four students can 
sit around a table and read conversational 
sentences in turn, is more difficult in a 
large class, but its advantages are so im- 
portant that it should not be omitted from 
the program. My classes are large, and 
have been from the time I started to teach 
in public schools; but I was compelled 
to devise a way to present this group 
reading so that I could keep an eye on 
everyone, watching the readers to see that 
they offered the sentences in the right 
way, and watching the observers to make 
certain that they understood. I bring 
the groups forward, four students at a 
time, and have them read. The material 
is prepared especially with this procedure 
in mind. I devised a graded system of 
“clues”—key words which are used in the 
exercises themselves and which may also 
be used by the teacher while the reading 
is going on. An experienced teacher 
learns to handle these clues so that she 
can make the slower pupils understand 
without interrupting the reading. She 
may write the clues on the blackboard 
while the sentences are being given. They 
should not be written in advance, but 


only as she sees the need for them. She 
learns from long practice to “sense” the 
fact that the work is over the heads of 
some of the pupils, and proceeds quickly 
to remedy this. She does not ask, “Did 
you get it?” This is very important, for 
the backward student must never be sin- 
gled out or allowed to feel out of things, 
and his own progress demands that he be 
brought as rapidly as possible to the 
point where he can understand conversa- 
tion. On the other hand, the readers 
should not be compelled to pause while 
the teacher makes everything clear to the 
lookers-on. 

Clues may be termed “primary,” “sec- 
ondary,” and “subsequent.” The primary 
clue should be the word in the sentence 
that carries the movement theme of the 
lesson. The secondary clue is the most 
difficult word in the sentence other than 
the movement word. Subsequent clues are 
any additional words in the sentence that 
the teacher feels may be puzzling to a 
student who has an analytical turn of mind. 

The teacher’s board work must be skill- 
ful. She is quick to write the clue, but 
quicker to erase when a new theme is 
introduced. A cluttered board is as detri- 
mental to progress as a badly arranged 
sentence. 


Home study is usually unsatisfactory, 
although my students have something to 
carry home with them. The class stu- 
dents take notes on certain parts of the 
lessons, and also copy the lesson outline 
and vocabulary from the board. Private 
students have the outline on mimeo- 
graphed slips. But there is no outside 
practice equal to the general conversation 
of the home, which is usually quite col- 
loquial, and is excellent for beginning 
practice. Home practice may be difficult 
to attain, for there must be cooperation 
on the part of the members of the family 
circle. Lack of cooperation which is 
caused by lack of patience and time is 
a stumbling block in the way of the am- 
bitious student. Lack of cooperation 
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which comes merely from failing: to un- 
derstand the situation and the needs of 
the hard of hearing person is more easily 
overcome. In such cases, where the 
heart is in the right place, the teacher 
can help by demonstrating before mem- 
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bers of the family the correct and incor- 
rect ways of talking to a hard of hearing 


person, and by encouraging the student’s 
relatives in their efforts to help him re- 


adjust himself. 


\ 


Class Lessons and Private Lessons 


By CHAMBLESS 


has something in common with the 

greatest orators of the country. She 
knows the thrill of having her audience 
hang on her every word. She watches 
her ‘pupils as they lean forward in eager- 
ness at her words. She sees them relax 
with a pleased sigh at the end of the 
story. If she is even reasonably success- 
ful she has her class alert at once. 

There is more than one reason for this 
eagerness on the part of the pupil. The 
intuitive section of his brain is being led 
by his interest in the story. The conscious 
portion is glowing with the fact that he 
is reading lips. The part of the thinking 
man which is controlled by the pocket 
book whispers, “I pay money for this, 
therefore I must get it.” 

Private lessons in lip reading are to the 
class as the multiplication tables are to 
the problems in arithmetic which the 
child is called upon to solve. The greater 
part of a private lesson is drill. The 
more skillfully it is handled the less ap- 
parent is the process to the pupil, but it 
is drill just the same. 

If the pupil has difficulty in lip reading 
the lesson, there is sure to be tension. 
Even the best of teachers must find her- 
self forced at times to urge a nervous 
pupil to relax. The private lesson devel- 
ops mental powers of which the average 
pupil has been totally ignorant. His 
powers of concentration are increased. 
The average person never concentrates 
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longer than the period of decision between 
the playing of a queen or a jack; but 
when he is able to fix his attention steadi- 
ly through a forty-five minute period he 
has acquired a collapsible wall which he 
may erect at will and behind which he 
may hide at any time when he has the 
urge to conceive a thought. 

Private lessons, through their steady 
and relentless back and forth drill, make 
for more accurate lip readers. They are 
far more difficult. They cover more ter- 
ritory than can any class lesson. Drill 
on the movement! “For th the tongue is 
between the teeth”; like 9X9, over and 
over, until a neat little line is engraved 
on the gray page of the brain. Those 
who learn the tables are equipped for 
life with the fundamentals of lip reading. 
In private lesson the drill is a serious 
matter. The illusive throat movement of 
g-k-c, like 7X9, must be learned as it 


stands alone and yet leans toward the, 


t-d-n difficulty as 7X9 leans toward 
8X8. To the average private pupil it is 
a game, yet it must be played seriously 
as earnest men play checkers by the 
winter fireside. There is a zest to it, but 
a serious dignity. 

In class, these sameshomophenities are 
tossed about in games, devices, stories and 
less exacting drills. They are shown 
more in relation to other movements, rec- 
ognized unconsciously. We master the 
technique in private lessons. In class, 
we learn to do by doing; the drill is a 
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gentle reminder, waved rapidly before the 
remembering eyes of the pupils. 


Class lessons are more entertaining, 
require less effort, less concentration. The 
class teacher must have her material sim- 
ple enough to be comprehended by at 
least the majority of a graded class, hard 
enough to stimulate the interest of the 
more apt pupils. 

In class, less time is spent on drill, 
more on practice. I believe the clue- 
holding ability is more strengthened in 
class than in private lessons, where the 
clue is held consciously. In practice class 
it is held more naturally, because of the 
interest in that which is being told. An 
ability which is held naturally is apt to 
be retained. 

In my opinion the smaller, closely 
graded class of 15 to 20 pupils is more 
successful than the larger one. For this 
reason I do not care to teach general 
classes. Although taught occasionally, 
they have no regular place in my cur- 
riculum. If classes are loosely graded 
a few do all the reciting; for them it is 
sure to be too easy. Others find the 
lesson hard for themselves yet see the 
ease with which these few read. In both 
cases there is a lessening of interest. 


I divide my pupils into three grades 
for class work. The beginners are those 
who have never had a previous lesson. 
Private pupils taking class work advance 
very rapidly into the intermediate class. 
The low intermediates are the beginners 
of last spring. They are self-confident in 
class, sure of a few movements, familiar 
with homophenes, able to tell a story or 
repeat other work with comparative ease. 
Then there are the high intermediates, the 
joy of a teacher’s heart. One may tell 
them an impromptu story and be under- 
stood. They laugh at their own mistakes 
in homophenes without always having the 
mistake shown them. They are lip read- 
ers. Not experts! Just good, average 
lip readers who have learned to use their 
eyes to help their unreliable ears, to use 


their sense of humor as props to their 
spines. 

A teacher has a few advanced pupils 
given to her by the kindness of heaven. 
They are for her own particular edifica- 
tion and are but few. If they are enough 
for a class she is fortunate. They play 
but a small part in her life, except as 
inspiration. They have ceased to need 
her. For them the current events, lectures 
and conversation class. 

In my beginners’ class, pupils copy 
movement drills, vocabularies; they save 
dictation exercises and every other bit of 
written class work for home practice. 
In my: intermediate classes this year I am 
asking my pupils to use for home prac- 
tice the text of lessons which I have just 
finished. Although easy, the work be- 
comes more difficult when given by an in- 
experienced person. 

Lip reading is like the rest of life. 
It must be built on faith if it would suc- 
ceed. The difference between private les- 


sons and practice classes is the difference 
between knowledge and faith. 


The private lesson is our preparation. 
Our day school, our training in right 
thinking and clear reasoning. In life, 
our after growth rests on what we ac- 
quire in that formative, day-school pe- 
riod, although some of us achieve success 
through the learning-by-doing methods. 
So, in the lip reading class, the majority 
of pupils will be more sure of success if 
they have some preparatory drill, although 
now and then a pupil leaps into stardom 
without the painstaking private work. 

We might call the class-room our air- 
port. Class recitation may be the first 
wobbly flight of our little plane or the 
later smooth sailing of the serene dirigible 
of our faith. But that flight depends 
upon the ground crew. The ground crew? 
That is the skillful drill of private lessons. 
The teacher knows the thrill of watching 
the beginner of seventeen or seventy as 
he first risks his wings; he gazes at her 
in astonished happiness and turns to tell 
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the others what he has seen. That flight 


is significant. It is achievement. 


After all, the difference between the 
two is psychological. In the private les- 
son, the pupil is interested only in his 
own achievement. In class, he meets and 
becomes interested in others. He watches 
their progress with pleasure. He forgets 
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himself in his desire to help them. When 
he attains the place where he derives keen 
joy in the achievement of others, when he 
feels concern at others’ difficulties, he has 
arrived. Be he deaf as a post, he has 
overcome his handicap; and may God 
bless him—and send a little ray of bless- 
ing down upon his teacher. She will have 
earned it. 


Lip Reading in an Unusual School 
By Mary Lou TaLLMan 


HEN I was asked to write on the 
W :ties of class work in lip read- 

ing, I knew I could not talk of 
my work without telling something about 
Watkins Institute, the free day and night 
school of Nashville, Tennessee. Visit this 
school a little early, stand in the hall 
and watch the students pass in and out. 
You see the great throngs of working 
people who have accepted the opportu- 
nities offered them by Samuel Watkins to 
educate and train themselves for better 
places in life; you see youth getting an 
education despite financial and other han- 
dicaps; you see older persons realizing 
lifetime dreams of going to school; you 
see a reflection of Samuel Watkins’ own 
dream. 

This great man did not have the oppor- 
tunity to study while young, but he did 
not grieve over it. Instead, he looked 
about him at the children of the people 
among whom he worked, and had a vision 
of helping them. Eventually, he started 
this great institution. Another philan- 
thropist, Mrs. Ann E. Webber, watered 
the acorn that Mr. Watkins planted, and 
it grew and flourished. When I look at 
the portraits of these founders hanging 
in the auditorium, I imagine they are 
glad that the hard of hearing are among 
those who take advantage of their gener- 
osity and reap the benefits of it. So far 
as we know, Watkins is the only school 
of this kind in the south. It is my hope 


that lip reading will soon be in the cur- 
riculum of every free school. 

It was my ambition to teach lip read- 
ing at Watkins Institute, and from the 
beginning I made that my objective. But 
I knew that the sixteen other departments 
in the school had proved their practicabil- 
ity in the subjects taught, and I realized 
that the three commissioners of the In- 
stitute would ask that the practical value 
of lip reading be demonstrated. Would 
lip reading be a benefit to the deafened 
adults in the school? Would it help 
them in their business and home life? 


In these classes there are people of all 
types, with all degrees of deafness. After 
several years of work, it can safely be 
said that the value of lip reading has 
been proved. Girls and boys are making 
better progress in their regular school 
classes; college students and business men 
and women are using lip reading in their 
work and at home. During my first year, 
in 1931, a young man was sent to me 
from the history class. He was very hard 
of hearing, and knew nothing of lip read- 
ing. Now, after two years of practice in 
this art, and with the additional aid of 
an ear phone, he has been able to carry 
on successfully. Another young man 
comes for forty-five minute periods to 
have special work connected with his 
studies in the high school department. This 
individual work is very helpful. 
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Classifying the Pupils 


The classes must be graded accord- 
ing to the ability of the pupils. There 
are five classes: on Mondays, Wednesdays 
and Fridays in the day time; and on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays in the evening. 
Each student has two lessons a week. 

The beginners’ class is opened with a 
short lecture on the fundamentals of lip 
reading, with the idea of giving a clear 
conception of what the art involves. The 
pupils are told about the movements of 
speech and the positions taken by the 
mouth in pronouncing the different con- 
sonants and vowels. They are told that 
lip reading lessons include both eye train- 
ing and mind training. 

A part of every lesson is devoted to 
demonstrations of the particular move- 
ment to be studied, the explanations and 
vocabulary being written on the black- 
board. Drill work and sentence practice 
are given. The pupils are expected to make 
notes for mirror practice. They are given 
words and are asked to make lists of 
homophenes. The story and homophen- 
ous exercise given each week correspond 
to the words that aré studied in that par- 
ticular lesson. 


The Group Practice Class 


The practice class offers opportunity 
for reading the mouths of different per- 
sons, whereas in private lessons the pupil 
learns to read only the teacher’s lips. 
However, when a pupil finds the class 
work difficult, I advise private work if 
possible. Some of the college students 
who are carrying a great deal of other 
work find it hard to concentrate in a large 
class; on the other hand, in one class of 
sixteen pupils I find all the pupils re- 
sponding readily, and they seem to have 
about the same degree of skill. 

My class room is large, and well 
lighted and ventilated. It contains com- 
fortable arm chairs which I arrange in a 
half circle. 

The intermediate class comprises mostly 
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pupils who are in their second year of 
work. The material comprises exercises 
on movements previously studied, with 
additional stories and exercises, more dif- 
ficult than those given the first year. 
Dictation exercises are given, sometimes 
one of the pupils dictating while the oth- 
ers write. They have home work to do 
each week. I make an effort to give them 
informative and interesting material. 


In the advanced class, we have lectures 
and discussions. Difficult sentences are 
given, which, the pupils read from the 
lips and write in their own words. Also, 
they are at times required to write word 
for word from dictation. This ensures 
accuracy. Sometimes the pupils them- 
selves prepare material for the next week’s 
work. At the end of the term we have 
lip reading tournaments to which the 
public is invited. A prize is given to 
the best lip reader. Once we had five 
prizes for perfect attendance. 


The Evening Class 


Most of the pupils in the evening class 
are physically, if not mentally, tired from 
their day’s work. This class cannot be 
graded as well as the day classes, al- 
though it is not, strictly speaking, an 
ungraded class. The material given is a 
combination of beginners’ and interme- 
diate work. I ask the quick pupils to 
help the slower ones and always seat the 
better lip readers beside the ones who 
find the work difficult so that they can 
lend help by repeating now and then. 
Two classes are held each Tuesday and 
Thursday. I always ask those in the 
first class to remain and observe in the 
second class. 


To those who take up lip reading, the 
adventure is like entering the New Year, 
turning over a new leaf. As teachers, it 
is our business to help our pupils attain 
the sense of security which helps them 
obtain and hold jobs, helps them to make 
friends and helps them attain their right- 
ful place in the world. 
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An Adventurous Move 


By Marcaret RatTIcAN 


IKE every other league, we have 
& cherished for years a dream of 
owning a home of our own. We 

had accumulated, through the generosity 
of a few friends, a small fund, which we 
were holding for this purpose. This 
money was drawn on to some extent for 
running expenses during the*panic years; 
and the balance of our invested funds 
suffered the fate of other invested funds, 
with defaulted interest and uncertain pay- 
ment of prin- 
cipal. Then, 
in 1933, two 
of our mem- 
bers died; and 
both of them 
bequeathed 


basis. The depression had brought the 
price down to a much lower figure than 
it would have been ordinarily; and we 
are delightfully housed, with every pros- 
pect of being able to meet our payments. 
New interest has been aroused in the club, 
and from now on our money will be used 
to buy something instead of going to the 
landlord. The house required only a 
few alterations. 

We have a fair-sized auditorium, seat- 
ing about 100, 
ample room 
for lip read- 
ing classes and 
our sewing 
club, a recre- 
ation room in 


modest the basement 
amounts to for our Jun- 
the St. Louis iors, a small 
League. but well 

When we equipped of- 
moved, in Oc- fice, a con- 
tober of last veniently ar - 
year, from ranged _kitch- 
3817 Olive en and pan- 
Street to 5099 CLUB HOUSE OF THE ST., LOUIS LEAGUE try, a large 
Westminster bath on the 


Place, the real estate company assured 
us that we were eligible for occupancy 
of the residence; but it was not long 
before we discovered that we were in 
a restricted block. Some of the prop- 
erty owners objected, with the result 
that we were obliged to look for other 
quarters. We decided to use our legacies 
to purchase a building of our own. 

Our present home, splendidly situated 
in the heart of the city, close to street 
car lines, and in an unrestricted block, 
became available at an attractive price, 
with a small down payment and further 
payments arranged on a monthly rental 


first floor, another bath in the basement, 
a cloak room, and, in fact, just about 
everything that is needed to make league 
life comfortable and happy. 

Our efforts now are being directed to 
the enlargement and improvement of our 
head-phone equipment, the increase of 
our membership and an extension of our 
placement and rehabilitation work. 

Of course we have a struggle ahead, 
but there is no question that our rather 
adventurous move was wise and will in 
time enable us to be of greater help to 
the hard of hearing. 
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Wendell C. Phillips 


LIPS, M. D., died in New York 
City, November 16, 1934, at the 
age of seventy-seven. A brilliant otolo- 
gist, he was also widely known for his 
active efforts in behalf of the social wel- 
fare of the hard of hearing. He practiced 
his profession continuously in New York 
City from his graduation from the New 
York University 
Medical College 
in 1882 until a 
week before his 
death. He was 
aural surgeon of 
the Manhattan 
Eye and Ear 
Hospital and 
consulting aural 
surgeon of the 
New York Post 
Graduate and 
Flushing Hospi- 
tals. During his 
long career, he 
served in many 
important capac- 
ities, being presi- 
dent, at various 
times, of the 
American Medi- 
cal Association, 
the American Laryngological, Rhinologi- 
cal and Otological Society, the Medical 
Society of the State of New York, and the 
New York County Medical Society. He 
was the author of numerous books and 
articles on otological subjects and also 
published many papers on other matters 
relating to the hard of hearing. His first 
article in the VoLTa Review appeared in 
1918, and subsequently he was a frequent 
contributor to the Volta Bureau’s publica- 
tions. 
In 1919, he founded the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard of 
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Hearing, and in 1920 became its first presi- 
dent. His interest in the hard of hearing 
was deep and far reaching, and for years 
he preached the gospel of the otologists’s 
responsibility for the social and psycho- 
logical rehabilitation of his patients. He 
reiterated constantly in articles and public 
addresses his conviction that the aural sur- 
geon had not finished his work when he 
broke to his pa- 
tient the painful 
news that the 
hearing defect 
would be perma- 
nent. He did 
much to spread 
this doctrine 
among the mem- 
bers of his pro- 
fession; and 
through his 
active participa- 
tion in Federa- 
tion affairs and 
in the work of 
the New York 
League for the 
Hard of Hearing, 
he promoted the 
work which the 
hard of hearing 
began to do for 
themselves. In 1928, the Board of Man- 
agers of the Federation passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

By reason of his thoughtful and far sighted 
and eminent leadership as our first president, 
by reason of his. seasoned wisdom and con- 
tinuing counsel in our behalf, by reason of the 
love we all bear him, the Board of Managers, 
in formal meeting assembled, through its con- 
stitutional right, elects Dr. Wendell C. Phillips 
as Honorary President of the American Fed- 
eration of Organizations for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. 

In the gracious speech which he made 
acknowledging this tribute, Dr. Phillips 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Four and a Half Senses 
1. Paging the Past 


By BertHa NATHAN 


Naval Academy, there stands an old 

house built in the year 1725; and 
this old house contains a stairway com- 
monly called staggered steps. Now steps 
of this type are built by cutting the tread 
in half; thereby making a step for each 
foot, and one foot always a half step 
above the other one. 

That, I think, makes a very good de- 
sign for living. It keeps one foot on the 
job of doing our daily tasks; while the 
other one is free to explore new levels of 
interest and awareness. 

Which of course brings us within easy 
walking distance of what is generally 
called a hobby. And a hobby does make 
such a nice safe parking place for a mind 
when it is tired, or a heart when it is 
blue. So for myself—being all three of 
the little pigs and the big bad wolf as 
well—I chose folklore. Believe it or not, 
but this small word of eight letters has 
a four way stretch to it: reading; collect- 
ing; story-telling; and writing. 

And, to quote the magician who used 
to pull the rabbits out of the hat for us 
when we were very young, “I shall now, 
my friends, endeavor to show you just 
how it is done.” If you have never done 
any reading along these lines, then start 
from a personal view-point. For folklore 
is practically a self starting hobby. That’s 
because it goes all the way back to when 
Mrs. Adam ate the apple; and there is no 


I: Annapolis, Md., not far from the 


country too small or too unknown to con- 
tain a few tales or beliefs of the folk. 

But if you have no decided preference, 
why not “see America first?” Here our 
main divisions of folklore are Indian and 
Negro. The section of the country you 
come from would influence you somewhat 
in your choice. Or, for that matter, an- 
other starting point for you would be 
your state. Each state has its own col- 
lection of folklore. State Historical So- 
cieties give valuable aid; and the refer- 
ence librarians in your public library are 
an ever present help. 

You are lucky if you are a West Vir- 
ginian, for then you can start with “Up 
Eel River,” by Margaret Prescott Mon- 
tague. Even if you are not a West Vir- 
ginian, you are fortunate if you can read 
such enjoyable stories as “The World’s 
Funny Bone” and “Making Today into 
Tomorrow”; and learn about the special 
lie paper they used in that locality. It 
works much the same as fly paper, be- 
cause in order to catch either lies or flies 
one must start with a few on the paper. 

But if you like antiques, then you'll 
probably like Negro folklore. Folk be- 
liefs have been rightfully called the men- 
tal antiques of a people; and they form 
a large part of Negro folklore. Julia 
Peterkin’s “Roll Jordan Roll” is a very 
interesting and readable book on this 
subject; and the photographs by Doris 
Ulmann add much to it. That is a com- 
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paratively new book; but if you read any 
good weekly book review such as the 
New York Times or Herald-Tribune— 
other cities have different papers—you 
will be surprised at the number of books 
on this subject that come out each year. 
Just reading these new ones should give 
you that nice Ph.D. feeling of reading 
with a purpose, so popular at present. 
But what appeals to me is the feeling 
that I can touch the living link that binds 
the present to the past. 

Superstitions are, of course, an ever 
present link. Owen Wister’s “Virginian” 
gives us the reason for this: “I expect 
in every man you'd call sensible there’s 
a little boy sleeping—the little kid that 
once was—that still is afraid of the dark.” 
You may not be afraid of the dark but 
if you will read “Do You Believe iIt?” 
the brand new book of Otis W. Caldwell 
and Gerhard E. Lundeen, you may decide 
to stop knocking on wood or throwing 
salt over your shoulder. 

Quite naturally, if you are a collector, 
you'll want to own some of these books; 
for collectors are born, not made. There 
is just one difference in collecting this 
hobby: what passes for patina in the 
antique shops is just plain dirt in the 
second hand book stores. 

“The most successful things to do are 
those whose interest carries you along to 
new horizons, those which tempt you to 
become more and more competent, to ex- 
plore a new by-path, to undertake a new 
kind of related task. Dead-end hobbies 
are like dead-end jobs—they get tiresome.” 
That is quoted from “Time Out,” by Mil- 
dred Adams in the Delineator for Novem- 
ber; but it fits in perfectly with my idea 
of folklore. 

Story telling is a related activity. So 
if you have even the slightest feeling that 
you can tell stories, do, by all means, 
give yourself a chance. These old folk 
tales make marvelous material to interest 
and amuse an audience—adults, as well as 
children. Find your material, then go 


to a teacher who understands your prob- 
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lems, or better still find out about the 
Story League in your city or town. It 
will give you a great feeling to know you 
can step up in front of an audience and 
hold their interest. 

Writing is, to a certain extent, related 
to story telling. Many stories are too 
long and must be shortened. If you are 
lucky enough to have a definite back- 
ground of folklore you can often adapt 
your own material to make delightful 
stories. And then you will have that 
grand feeling Gladys Lloyd so aptly 
phrases in the September Votta REviEw, 
“The world is all before you and the 
sky’s your limit.” 

Of course selling what you write is an- 
other matter entirely. But read “How 
to Sell What You Write” by Myron M. 
Stearns, Leisure League Booklet—25 cts., 
that ought to help. 

Of course if either your writing or 
your story telling should prove salable, 
then you would have a new vocation, as 
well as an avocation. But aside from any 
dollars and cents value a leisure time 
occupation may have, one that carries 
for its slogan “within me there is more” 
will make, for you, a high, wide step 


.on which to go adventuring. 


To whom it may concern: 


Fo.xtore, by Ralph Steele Boggs, Ext. Bulletin 
University of North Carolina. 50 cents. 
*This booklet, together with the required read- 

ing, makes a wonderful survey of the whole 

subject. The necessary books, if not in your 
own Public Library, will be sent from the 

University of North Carolina for a small rental. 

Tue Unwritten OF THE Hopt, by 
Hattie Green Lockett. Social Service Bulletin 
University of Arizona. 15 cents. 

This booklet contains 101 pages of folk be- 
liefs, folk tales and photographs. It will 
stimulate your curiosity to read more on the 
same subject. 

Uncte Remus, by Joel Chandler Harris. 

This is the best known collection of Negro 
folk tales. However, there are others not so 
well known, some of which I have attempted to 
list in The Story-Telling Hour, edited by Caro- 
line S. Bailey for the N. Y. Story League. 
This same volume contains listings of folklore 
of France, American Indian, and the little 
Eastern lands. 

JouRNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE. 

This, often referred to as J. A. F. L., is a 
quarterly devoted entirely to original material 
on folklore. 
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Il. Piece Work and Peace of Mind 


By Marcaret M. THompson 


hearing, are called upon to “be so- 

ciable” in a noisy roomful of folks 
—quite the most difficult of all situations; 
times when our absence or withdrawal 
would cause more distress to the others 
than our presence causes to ourselves; 
times when the noise, the light, our own 
imperfect skill at lip reading, or something 
else, prevents our being one of the crowd. 
For a while we can amuse ourselves by 
watching facial expressions, figuring out 


"Tessin are times when we, hard of 


personalities, trying to pick up the con-. 


versational ball by lip reading (if only 
it did not bound so fast!) or other “eye- 
sport.” But if the company is the kind 
that stays and stays, or the party the 
kind that goes on and on forever, the 
sport gets tiresome. 


After considerable suffering in such cir- 
cumstances, I accidentally discovered that 
if I had my quilt piecing at hand (quilt 
piecing being my one brand of handi- 
work) the nervousness that used to de- 
velop to the shaking point, the growing 
feeling of what a dumb figure I must be 


cutting, and all those kindred ills, simply 
weren’t there. Now I would as soon think 
of being present on social occasions with- 
out powder on my nose as without some 
quilt piecing in my hands. Fancy work 
does not give the very impolite air of 
complete absorption that reading does, 
and yet it occupies your mind so that 
there is no room left to think about the 
terrible impression you must be making 
on the assorted Smiths and Joneses who 
may be present. And you do not have 
to regret a lot of wasted time, for you 
are getting something done. If my 
friends want me to understand anything 
especially, they address themselves to me 
in such a way that I have no difficulty in 
knowing what they said. The rest of the 
time I just sit and look pleasant and 
piece. 

This should be addressed only to the 
lady folks, I guess. I can not think of 
anything in the way of handiwork that a 
man could bring into the living room 
with him when there is company. 


SONGS IN SILENCE 


By KaTHLEEN M. HEMPEL 


Too dull my ears to hear the faery song 
Of hermit thrushes singing from the hill. 
Even the laughing brook is strangely still 
As ceaselessly it leaps and darts along, 
And silent too the white throat’s silver gong 
That every April set my heart athrill 

With longing, that this spring at last fulfill 
My gypsy wish, to join the migrant throng. 


Too soon I knew the world of music lost, 

That quiet walled me in a cell alone. 

I felt the gnawing of a nameless fear 

And could have wept; then found myself engrossed 
With winged words; the truth I had not known 
That poets sing to those who cannot hear. 


| 
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Cat-Acoustics 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


HEY tell me that practically all 
white cats are deaf. I wouldn’t 


know about that. It does seem 
clear, however, that deafness is quite com- 
mon among cats. Under the circum- 
stances, it is rather astonishing that one 
seldom if ever hears of any attempts on 
the part of otologists to correct hearing 
defects in cats, especially since these ani- 
mals are quite popular, and some of them 
rather valuable. 

There is, it is true, a branch of science 
called catacoustics. I find to my intense 
disappointment, however, that it has noth- 
ing at all to do with cats; at least not 
with the hearing of cats. It appears to 
relate to that part of acoustics which con- 
cerns itself with reflected sounds—echoes, 
you know. Just what cats have to do 
with reflected sounds and echoes, I do 
not know, but that is the name applied 
to this particular phase of acoustics— 
cat-acoustics. It is rather upsetting, taken 
all in all. 

No otologist I have ever known ap- 
apeared to be at all interested in the 
hearing of cats—or in hearing them, for 
that matter. The only instance which 
occurs to me of even a casual mention of 
cats by a member of the medical frater- 
nity concerns the reply of the old family 
physician who was asked in all serious- 
ness whether burying a black cat in the 
churchyard at midnight would really do 
away with warts. He replied that it 
would—if the warts were on the cat. 

It may be that I have accidentally 
found an explanation of this seeming re- 
luctance on the part of otologists to have 
anything to do, professionally, with cats. 

Hupfeld, in his book of anecdotes, tells 
of a cat owned by a famous Saxon dentist, 
a Mr. Tiedemann. This cat, of the type 
known as tortoise-shell, had done nothing 
but moan for several days. Finally, Mr. 


Tiedemann guessed the trouble. He 
looked into the cat’s mouth and, as he had 
suspected, found a badly decayed tooth. 
He soon extracted it and relieved the 
cat of the pain. 

“The following day,” reports Mr. Hup- 
feld, “there were at least ten cats at Mr. 
Tiedemann’s door—the day after, twenty. 
And they went on increasing at such a 
rate that he was obliged to keep a bull- 
dog to drive them away. Even this did 
not solve the problem completely. A 
cat who had a toothache would come any 
number of miles to see the dentist—and 
remain until it had seen him and been 
treated for the tooth trouble. Some even 
came down the chimney and refused to 
leave the office until the infected tooth 
or teeth had been treated or extracted. 
The situation became such that Mr. Tiede- 
mann was never free from these cat pa- 
tients. 

“However, being very nervous one 
morning,” explains Mr. Hupfeld, “the 
dentist accidentally broke the jaw of an 
old tabby. The news spread like wild- 
fire. Not a single cat ever came to Mr. 
Tiedemann after that. 

If the average otologist is familiar 
with this experience of Mr. Tiedemann, 
and I suppose such scientific information 
travels quickly and widely in professional 
circles, it might explain his reluctance 
to initiate work on cats. The surprising 
thing, of course, is that animals as clever 
as the cats have not found some way to 
force otologists to accept them as patients. 

One really has to be closely associated 
with cats for a number of years in order 
to appreciate fully their cleverness. My 
knowledge is perhaps a little above the 
average, since cats were one of my moth- 
er’s hobbies. She did not exactly collect 
them, you understand. She merely let 
Nature take its course. 
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She could not bear to drown a kitten, 
nor permit anyone else to do so. So the 
kittens remained with us until taken off 
our hands by obliging neighbors. Thus 
it happened that we often had rather ex- 
tensive collections on hand, the total 
reaching 17 one time, as I remember. 


Of these 17, Benjamin Franklin, as 
might be expected, proved to be by far 
the cleverest, although Thomas Jefferson 
(who turned out to be Florence Nightin- 
gale) was quite clever, too. 

Our porch door fastened with a latch. 
Benjamin Franklin never bothered to ring 
or knock when he wished to enter. He 
merely stood on his hind legs and shoved 
up the latch with his nose. The surpris- 
ing thing in a way is that in spite of his 
cleverness we never could teach him to 
close the door after him. But for that 
matter, I have known children, and even 
adults, who could not be taught such 
things either. 

One of the things I observed with some 
astonishment about these cats was that 
every one of them invariably ate first 
and washed his face afterwards. One 
would naturally suppose that the ob- 
servant animals would imitate the people 
about them in such matters and either 
not wash at all, or else perform the act 
before eating. But Hupfeld’s book ex- 
plains that, too. He says that in the very 
early days of the cat race, one of them 
caught a sparrow and prepared to make 
a meal of it. That of course was during 
the period when the birds and animals 
conversed fluently with each other. Per- 
haps they do now. Well, in any event, 
the sparrow in this instance is said to 
have cried out in protest: “No gentleman 
ever eats until he has first washed his 
face!” 

The cat was struck with the justice of 
this protest, set the sparrow down and 
began to wash his (the cat’s) face. The 
sparrow immediately flew off to safety. 

Any one who knows cats, and especially 
hungry cats, can appreciate the situation. 
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Quite naturally this particular cat flew 
into a violent rage. 

“As long as I live,” he cried to the 
listening world about him, “I will first 
eat and then wash my face!” 

Which, of course, all cats do, even to 
this day. 

Thus we have another evil to charge 
against hearing. If that cat had been as 
hard of hearing as some others I have 
known, the sparrow’s appeal would have 
been in vain. But this unfortunate ani- 
mal appears to have possessed something 
approaching normal hearing, and see 
what happened—posterity suffers! It is 
a solemn thought, when we consider how 
many millions of cats have been put down 
as lacking in proper training in etiquette, 
when as a matter of plain truth they were 
merely victims of heredity, paying the 
penalty for the misfortune of hearing. 
Thus the sins of the fathers descend upon 
the children. That cat of the early days 
had quite evidently angered the gods in 
some way, so that the blessing of deafness 
had been withheld from him. 

Some years ago I wrote in the An- 
nouncer, the little paper of the Washing- 
ton League for the Hard of Hearing, 
about one of the deaf white cats. He was 
called Ruggles from the fact that, 
stretched out on the floor, he greatly re- 
sembled a small white rug—until you 
stepped on him. There the resemblance 
ceased! 

His deafness undoubtedly helped en- 
dear him to his owner, who was quite 
hard of hearing herself. So when Rug- 
gles died, she determined to give him an 
impressive funeral. She planned to bury 
him in one of her favorite picnic spots in 
Rock Creek Park. Wrapping the body 
in brown paper to give the package the 
appearance of a commercial bundle, she 
boarded a street car and rode out to the 
park entrance. However, when she 
reached her picnic grounds she was dis- 
appointed to find that in spite of the cold 
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INTO 


A Handbook of Visual Education 


A HanpBook oF VisuaL InstrucTION. By 
Ellsworth C. Dent. Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah. Paper covers, 
108 pp. Price, $1.10, cloth $1.60. 


The author says of this book that 
previously there has been no single pub- 
lication or small group of publications 
to which the beginner in the use of 
visual aids could go for information 
or to which the regular user of visual 
aids could refer for sources of material 
and equipment. The information has 
been scattered among dozens of publi- 
cations which have not been often 
enough revised to include the changes 
that have come up from time to time. 
It is planned that this publication shall 
be revised every two years. 


The book begins with a general dis- 
cussion of “Visual Aids,” their scope, the 
extent to which they are used in the 
United States, and a summary of the 
experimental evidence as to their value. 


Chapter II surveys the different kinds 
of material and procedure that are to be 
treated under the general heading of 
visual aids, including classroom experi- 
ments and blackboard demonstrations, the 
school journey, plays and pageants, speci- 
mens and models, the school museum, 
graphs, maps and globes, the sand table, 
the electric map, photographs and prints, 
and opaque projector, the stereograph 
and stereoscope, stereographs with lantern 
slides, types of slides, the stillfilm, the 
film slide, and finally the motion picture. 


The advantages and 

limitations of each 

kind of material are 

clearly summarized 

and references giv- 

en to sources of ma- 

terials. There are 

practical sug ges- 

tions such as those 

about filing pictures 

of different kinds 

and full instructions 

for preparing slides of different types. The 
discussion of motion pictures includes 
kinds of material available, descriptions 
of the different kinds of equipment which 
are on the market, and suggestions as to 
how and when motion pictures can be 
used with profit. The following rules 
_which are suggested in regard to the use 
of motion pictures show something of the 
author’s approach to the subject: 

“Use the motion picture only in those 
cases where the recording of natural 
motion or animation is needed to give 
a clear impression of the topic under dis- 
cussion. A motion picture of the Capi- 
tol Building at Washington would pre- 
sent no advantage over a projected still 
picture of the same building. ... A 
good plain glass slide of the same build- 
ing would be more satisfactory. . .” p. 12. 

“ ... the film should not be used un- 
less it is a definite contribution to the 
teaching of the subject. If a film on 
cattle production in the plain section of 
the United States is to be shown to a 
class in geography or agriculture, it 
should be used in connection with the 
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study of that section of the country or of 
that subject by the group and not simply 
brought in at any time to be shown to 
the class. . . . The same film used at 
the proper time could be extremely val- 
uable, whereas the improper use of it 
might be an absolute waste of time.” p. 
72. 

“The teacher should preview the film 
in order that there may be a thorough 
understanding of and familiarity with the 
content. Points that are not entirely clear 
should be checked in advance so that 
questions from members of the class may 
be answered intelligently.” p. 67. 

“The showing of the film should in 
most cases follow an oral introduction 
or discussion during which certain un- 
answered questions will be left for the 
film to answer.” p. 67. 

“Whenever possible, use the pictures 
with but one class group at a time, and 
use them in the room to which the class 
is accustomed.” p. 67. 

Chapter III lists sources of exhibit ma- 
terials, pamphlets, charts, and mechani- 
cal equipment for the various types of 
visual aids which have been discussed. 
There is also a list of publications about 
visual education which includes both 
books and magazines. 

—G. H. 


A New Word and an Old Theory 


Fittinc Into A StLent Wor.p, The First 
Six Years of Life. By Max F. Meyer, 
Ph. D. The University of Missouri 
Studies, Vol. IX, No. 2, April 1, 1934. 
Paper. 106 pp. Price, $1.25. 

In “Fitting into a Silent World the 
First Six Years of Life” Dr. Max F. 
Meyer, Research Professor of Psychology 
at the University of Missouri, presents a 
new word to the English language. The 
word, borrowed from the Romance lan- 
guages, is “parvel” and is defined as 
meaning “a child between infancy (speech- 
lessness) and the kindergarten stage.” 
He also offers new wine for old bottles, 
the old bottles being the problems of 
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teaching speech and English to the con- 
genitally totally deaf child. 

For his theory of teaching speech Dr. 
Meyer borrows from the Middle Ages and 
advocates as did Pedro Ponce de Leon 
(1520?-1584) teaching speech by the as- 
sociation of written forms with spoken 
forms, or as he puts it, by “giving a vis- 
ual guide for intended speech.” The vis- 
ual guide he offers is stenographic 
writing, any system of unabbreviated 
shorthand “which is most popular among 
the hearing,” and this he would begin 
teaching the deaf “parvel” at thirty-four 
months of age. He would discard writ- 
ten and printed English because of its 
unphonetic spelling, and because learning 
it imposes “a terrific burden, which is 
not thrown on any thirty-four months’ old 
hearing child” and therefore “should not 
be needlessly thrown on the deaf child” 
before the age of six. A. M. Bell’s Visi- 
ble Speech symbols (which have not been 
used in class-rooms for the deaf for 
years) are not to be considered because 
they are not “easy to write,” and the in- 
ternational alphabet of philologists, be- 
cause of the small number of people who 
can use it. Shorthand, he tells us, is 
probably read by half a million Ameri- 
cans, and would provide “teacherless 
training in speech” and an ideal medium 
of communcation for all the deaf with 
one another and with the hearing world— 
at least that part of it which reads and 
writes shorthand. 

In the major problem of teaching lan- 
guage to the deaf “parvel” Dr. Meyer 
proposes an adaptation of the column- 
system of sentence building. “Teaching to 
think is primary to syntax,” he tells us. 
In this brief notice it is possible to quote 
only a few typical sentences in which 
word order is defied in the interest of 
“thought.” Says Dr. Meyer: “I therefore 
write in the four columns the following 
thoughts: 


The boy |put on table ‘his cup. 
The farmer |took to|the water |the horse.” 
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In preparation for “idiomatic adapta- 
tion,” he presents such sentences as “The 
woman put on (her) her hat. The re- 
porter made up (the paper) the story.” 
There is no reference to “mixed language” 
nor methods of correcting it. 


In support of the theories he advances, 
Dr. Meyer gives two case histories in the 
form of dated journals. One deals with 
a deaf “parvel” whom he taught between 
the ages of twenty-eight and forty months 
to recognize twenty-six words in short- 
hand. The other deals with a boy of 
thirteen, who had had practically no 
previous training, and who was able after 
seven lessons to do “speech practice” on 
thirteen words and to “read” (to recog- 
nize the meaning of) thirty-seven words 
in shorthand. Extraordinary records 
these! 


Dr. Meyer discusses a number of other 
questions pertaining to the school work 
of the deaf, as—What is Rhythm Work? 
What are Primitive Questions? Should 
Signs be Tolerated? The Strobilion for 
the Deaf Child, Idols of Lip Reading, and 
cognate subjects. One must admire the 
courage with which he states his beliefs. 
The mind of Douglas is his own and he 
bows not the knee to manualist or oral- 
ist. He is neither, he is “a progressive” 
whose aim is the “More Perfect Integra- 
tion (of the deaf) Into Normal Society” 
presumably to be accomplished by “De- 
mutization through Phonetic Shorthand” 
and by taking deaf children out of the 
schools which have been established for 
them. 


Throughout the book Dr. Meyer de- 
cries our modern practice of “herding” 
deaf children into special schools and 
apparently looks on this “herding” as 
the cause of all the ills the deaf are heir 
to. “When my pupil reaches the normal 
school age,” he tells us, “he will receive 
instruction in the three R’s—in the man- 
ageably closest relation with hearing 
children receiving the same instruction.” 
He admits that his pupil at first will be 
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able to share the schoolroom with hear- 
ing children only a few hours weekly, 
“every successive year” sharing “a few 
more hours weekly.” When his pupil 
shall have reached high school age, hav- 
ing missed all along the route a great 
many hours and much of the instruction 
given, he is to “be present at all class 
exercises of hearing adolescents receiving 
the same instruction,” but he will have a 
tutor “who will prepare him daily for 
his class periods.” This tutor is de- 
scribed as “indispensable” and will “cost 
much less than giving the pupil board 
and lodging free in a state school for 
the deaf.” The budget reports of many 
schools for the deaf will not support the 
latter statement. Nor is there any other 
mention of the need of tutorial service 
except when the “parvel” is learning 
shorthand symbols. Then “a skilled 
teacher of the deaf” is to be called in to 
teach the elementary sounds. 


Dr. Meyer’s desire to be of service to 
the deaf is sincere and evident. He in- 
dicates at times that in the future he may 
change his opinions. His book was pub- 
lished at Columbia, Mo., as one of the 
quarterly offerings of “The University of 
Missouri Studies.” The reviewer in laying 
down her pencil wonders after all if she 
may not be deficient in recognition of 
college humor. 


—ENFIELD JOINER. 


An Index of Motion Pictures 


Motion PicTuRES OF THE WORLD AND 
Its Peoptes. Published each February 
and September by International Edu- 
cational Pictures, 40 Mount Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass., or 8 West 40th 
Street, New York City. pp. 35. Price, 
$.30. 


“The purpose of International Educa- 
tional Pictures Inc. is to create interest 
in the manners, customs, industries, arts, 
religion, general environment, and other 
aspects of peoples of the world. . . . It 
is a non-profit organization.” 
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Films of 150 distributors are codrdi- 
nated and indexed with many cross refer- 
ences. It is hoped later to publish a 
catalog of inspected and recommended 
films. Indexes are given by geographical 
areas and by subjects with information 
as to the source of the film, the number 
of reels, size and type of the film, and 
its cost. In addition to strictly geograph- 
ical films are nature subjects, religion, 
science, sports, aviation, highways, rail- 
way and water transportation. —G. H. 


Beginners’ Practice Material 


Easy Lip Reapinc Lessons For PRACTICE 
Ciasses, by Elizabeth Chambless. 
Mimeographed, 62 pages. Price, $1.00. 
Order from the Volta Bureau. 

The unremitting hunt for practice ma- 
terial on which the lip reading teacher 
embarks almost as soon as she begins to 
organize her first class is intensified when 
she is confronted with a large group of 
beginners. In private work, the lesson ex- 
ercises may be expanded by conversation- 
al interludes, or by allowing two pupils 
to practice together; but with a class 
these devices are not feasible, and as 
fresh material must be constantly sup- 
plied in order to maintain interest, the 
stock in hand is continually melting away. 
Therefore this book, prepared by a trained 
teacher, and designed primarily for be- 
ginners, is a genuine contribution. The 
author, Elizabeth Chambless, developed 
the lessons while conducting classes in 
the Vocational School at St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 

There are twenty lessons, comprising 
movement drills, stories, dictation exer- 
cises, and sentences with homophenous 
words. The consonant and vowel move- 
ments follow one another in orderly 
sequence, no one method of presentation 
being adhered to. The explanations of 


the lessons are brief, and the experienced 
teacher will probably prefer to do away 
with them altogether, supplying her own 
descriptions of movements. The practice 
material is, for the most part, very good. 
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The vocabularies employed are simple, 
and yet more extensive than those offered 
in some text books. The sentences and 
stories show a genuine feeling for diffi- 
culties and ways of getting around them. 
The extra devices for expanding the les- 
sons are often very ingenious. 

The book is offered modestly with “no 
pretensions to be other tham what it is, 
simply a text for practice lessons.” It 
should be useful to experienced teachers 
and inexperienced ones as well, as it will 
doubtless save hours of work. 


The Handcraft Movement Spreads 

The United States Office of Education 
is keeping in close touch with the de- 
veloping trade in “hand-made,” “hand- 
wrought,” and “hand-woven” articles. 
There is a growing demand for furniture, 
copper and brass articles, iron work, 
pottery and fabrics that have been manu- 
factured by hand. Individual craft 
workers are found in every community. 
In several states, notably New Hamp- 
shire, the Carolinas, Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee, these individuals have formed 
leagues, guilds or associations. In New 
Hampshire there is a League of Arts and 
Crafts, founded by a State Commission. 
The Southern Highlands Handcraft Guild, 
embracing craft centers in a number of 
States, has set up a cooperative organi- 
zation. 

A comprehensive survey of craft work 
possibilities was made in New York last 
year under funds provided by Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. For several years 
the vocational division of the Office of 
Education has stressed the need of an 
organized plan of instruction in the 
handicraft arts. Some of the State boards 
of education have established classes for 
training and upgrading workers in this 
field. 

These trends are especially interesting 
to hard of hearing and deaf persons, 
since deafness is far from interfering 
with the successful practice of “fireside 
arts.” 
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Poisons to the Ear 
(Aux Ecoutes, Nov.-Dec., 1934) 


Under this heading, Dr. R. Mermod 
reiterates important facts well known to 
the medical profession but unknown to 
the lay person. In these days pharma- 
ceutical houses are advertising directly to 
the patient, telling him he should take 
this or that for his complaint. The pa- 
tient knows that he can go to the drug 
store and buy the medicine “over the 
counter.” He feels, perhaps, that if it 
“works” he has saved the expense of see- 
ing a physician. But Dr. Mermod’s de- 
scription of the dangers of certain pop- 
ular remedies should remind his readers 
that self-prescribing is usually a risky 
business. 

Generally speaking, the drugs which 
are of most danger in cases of deafness 
are the salycilates, quinine and the qui- 
nine derivatives, amido pyrene and its 
group, other coal tar products, alcohol, 
nicotine, lead and the arsenicals. (Dr. A. 
G. Pohlman in this country has very defi- 
nitely proven by audiometer tests that 
even small amounts of these drugs can 
harm the hearing. The hearing that is 
lost is seldom recovered, for the poison- 
ing affects the auditory nerve.) 

Dr. Mermod cannot and does not at- 
tempt to list all the trade names or 
proprietary camouflage behind which these 
drugs are concealed. In the United States, 
as in France, many different firms manu- 
facture and sell them, each under a dif- 
ferent name, and it is impossible for 


| 


| 


either physician or layman to know the 
real nature of the product from the name. 

Dr. Mermod warns against the exces- 
sive use of alchohol or of tobacco, both 
of which aggravate deafness. He warns 
us, too, that any drug which produces 
ear noises of any sort should be shunned 
as dangerous. Regretably, he does not 
say that by the time the noises appear the 
damage has been done. Perhaps he, also, 
foresees the futility of warning his read- 
ers against self-prescribing, for he does 
not mention it. (Many persons will con- 
tinue this to the end of time. Thus may 
be explained the raison d’étre of the 
thousand-dollar-a-page advertisements of 
aspirin and other drugs.) 

—Dovuc as MAcFARLAN. 


A Birthday Gift 


Members of the Louisville (Indiana) 
League for the Hard of Hearing honored 
one of their members, Miss Lima Zimmer- 
man, with a surprise party on her birth- 
day, November 23, and, in recognition of 
her work for the league, presented her 
with a two-year subscription to the VoLTa 
REVIEW. 


High School Class for the Deaf 


The school board of Portland, Oregon, 
opened a high school class for the deaf 
last fall. The instructor is Mrs. Florence 


M. Chambers. Nine students enrolled for 
first term high school work. 
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Letters to 


My peEAR Miss TIMBERLAKE: 


Although the summer has practically 
faded into memories, I feel that you 
might be interested in knowing the results 
of my work in Wyoming. I was offered a 
position to teach in the University of 
Wyoming Summer School, and gave a 
course in adult lip reading and a course 
of lectures to teachers on the problems 
of the hard of hemning child in the pub- 
lic school. 

I accepted the call with a most humble 
spirit and with full awareness of my 
shortcomings. Consequently it was with 
humility and misgivings that I girded on 
my armor, but with the determination to 
do my utmost to spread the gospel of 
speech reading and to plead the cause of 
the hard-of-hearing child. 

The enrollment in the lip reading class 
was most satisfactory, the class number- 
ing ten eager and interested students. The 
group included several public school 
teachers, a superintendent of schools, a 
business man, several homemakers, a 
farmer and a mining assayer. Certainly 
a varied group as regards occupation and 
interests in life, but when it came to lip 
reading, they were united by a common 
bond. The response of each individual 
was most heart-warming and gratifying. 
Their appreciation and cooperation made 
work a joy and the hours sped only too 
quickly. We had daily sessions of two 
hours and usually one hour of practice. 
The attendance was almost without ex- 
ception 100 per cent. 

The class in Problems of the Hard of 
Hearing Child was also most satisfactory. 
What we lacked in numbers, we made up 
for in enthusiasm. Each member had a 
definite objective in taking the course and 
to the best of my ability I attempted to 
help her solve her problems. It took 


me back to my own days of seminar work 
and I wondered if my professors had felt 
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the Editor 


the same gratification and stimulation. 

Miss Virginia Warkley, who has charge 
of special education in Wyoming, spon- 
sored the work and was blessedly kind 
and understanding. Under such wise 
supervision one had to “rise and shine” 
if only to justify her adventurous and 
far-seeing spirit. It is not easy to forget 
the genuine interest and commendation 
of Dean Maxwell, director of the summer 
school, and the friendliness of the faculty. 

Wyoming is small as to population but 
in aggressiveness of spirit and in accep- 
tance of progressive ideas of education 
she is well up to more populous states. 

One can never be wholly the giver— 
the very act of giving enriches the spirit. 
And so it was that I came away with a 
feeling of growth and enrichment for 
which I am deeply grateful. 


I could not close this paean of praise 
without expressing my thanks to the 
Volta Bureau for the help it gave. The 
Votta Review played an important part 
in my curriculum. All my copies and 
the reprints you so kindly sent were 
eagerly read by both classes and were of 
material benefit. 

—PAauLineE SCHMIDT. 


Dear Miss TIMBERLAKE: 

I think Miss Witherspoon’s letter in the 
November Votta Review, and her sug- 
gestion that there be a discussion in re 
lip reading problems are very much to 
the point. More light is certainly needed, 
and would be gratefully welcomed by 
everyone interested in such matters. 

—M. FaIrcLotu. 


To THE VoLTa BuREAU: 

I am sending you Dr. G___. s new 
address. But the VoLta Review has been 
forwarded regularly. We always have a 
few on the waiting room table, and many 
of our patients enjoy reading them. I 
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also hope that your subscription list will 
be increased in this way. 
Thanking you for past favors to Dr. 
, am 
Yours very truly, 
D. V. R., Secretary. 


Three Plans for Teaching Language 
(Continued from page 14) 


this is given during the second half of 
the senior year. Our aim is to give our 
students a tool which will serve them 
after they leave us, whether or not they 
go on to more advanced institutions. We 
cherish the hope that they will continue 
to read and make use of libraries. 

One forty-five minute period a week 
is devoted to this work until the course 
is completed, which is usually in from 
six to eight weeks. The pupils are first 
given the reasons for the course and an 
effort is made to stimulate their desire to 
use libraries. The printed parts of a 
book are explained and defined, as are 
such terms as copyright, series, editor, 
pseudonym, and so forth. At this point, 
each pupil is given a typed sheet of the 
book terms for which he will be held 
responsible. 

Following this preliminary work, class- 
room discussions are held on the use and 
care of books. In this connection we work 
out on the blackboard rules for the 
proper care of books and show how prop- 
erly to open a new book. This lesson 
can be correlated with the week’s com- 
position work and some very good work 
produced under the title of “The Book 
Speaks” or something similar. 

The classification of library books is 
then considered and the Dewey Decimal 
System explained. A simplified outline 
of this system is furnished each pupil and 
the school library used to illustrate it. 
When the pupils, given the number, can 
find any required book in the school 
library, they are taken to the public 
library in Mt. Airy where they are shown 
the same system in use on a larger scale. 
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DIRECTORY 
OF 
LEAGUES FOR 
THE HARD OF 
HEARING 


THE CHICAGO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING, INC. 


Suite 1022, 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. Tel. Central 4559 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 61 


THE SPEECH READING CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 Locust Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


See adv. on page 61 


THE TOLEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING 


2313 Ashland Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


THE WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING 
See adv. on page 61 


A Book that Every Teacher of the Deaf 
Should Own 


YEARS OF BUILDING 
Memoirs of a Pioneer in a Special Field 
of Education 
BY CAROLINE A. YALE 


Price, $3.60 postpaid 
ORDER FROM THE VOLTA BUREAU 
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Now— 
The Originators of the 


TINY TIM AUDIPHONE 
Announce their 


NEW “AUDI-BONE” 
Conduction Models 
Amplified or Simplified 
Available also with the 
TINY TIM EARPIECE 
MODERATELY PRICED 
Call for Free Test or Write for Booklet V 


GENERAL AUDIPHONE COMPANY 
LINCOLN BUILDING 


60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


All General Audiphone Models are made in 
the U. S. A. 


Playing Soldier 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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Fiction and biography are treated sep- 
arately and the pupils shown that books 
of fiction are arranged alphabetically ac- 
cording to the name of the author, where- 
as biographies are arranged according 
to the name of the person written about, 
not the author. 

To test the pupil’s knowledge, numer- 
ous titles are given and the children re- 
quired, first, to tell by consulting their 
outlines where they would look for the 
books and, secondly, to find them. 

When the arrangement of the books is 
understood, we proceed to the card cata- 
logue. Here again the school library 
serves us in good stead since our books 
are catalogued by author and a catalogue 
by title will be completed this year. The 
three kinds of catalogues (author, title, 
and subject) are explained and the pupils 
acquainted with their respective uses; 
after which, they are required to consult 
the card catalogue, find a given card, 
and then take the book from the shelves. 

The last part of the course deals with 
reference books — dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, biographical dictionaries, the At- 
las, and the World Almanac. It is as- 
sumed that the pupils know from their 
previous work in the use of reference 
books, how to use them, but the different 
types of these books are shown ‘and the 
differences in their contents made clear. 
Finally numerous questions of a miscel- 
laneous character are given to test the 
pupils’ knowledge of which type to con- 
sult. This completes the course and, with 
its completion, we feel that the boys and 
girls will leave us unhampered by in- 
ability to use libraries. 

These three topics, unrelated seemingly, 
have been presented with no thought that 
they covered even one phase of the sub- 
ject assigned, but with the hope that they 
might be a bit suggestive and helpful in 
the task which we, as language teachers, 
have before us—the guidance of our 
pupils in the path of correct and fluent 
expression of our mother tongue. 
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New Publications 


The Memphis News is an attractive 
sheet, prepared in regular newspaper 
style, and issued quarterly by the Mem- 
phis League. The first number came out 
most appropriately during National Hear- 
ing Week. 

Beverly Hills Star Light sent forth its 
first rays with the October issue, which 
bore on the outside sheet a delightful 
commendatory letter from Rupert Hughes, 
a member of the club. Star Light is an 
eight-page monthly, with newspaper make- 
up, and carrying both general and local 
news. The editors are to be congratu- 
lated on its workmanlike appearance. 

Both of these papers deserve commen- 
dation for putting the name of the organi- 
zation, the place, and the date on the out- 
side of the paper. Only one who has had 
to shuffle through pages and pages to find 
out where the different bulletins are pub- 
lished is able to appreciate this conveni- 
ence, though it would seem that anybody 
would realize the necessity of identifying 
a publication. Repeated pleas from va- 
rious sources have led to much reforma- 
tion in this matter, but some of the 
leagues still hide their names under a 
bushel when they print their news. 


Aux Ecoutes Has a Birthday 
The little periodical which publishes 


official news of la Société romande pour 
la lutte contre les effets de la surdité 
(Society for the Struggle Against the Ef- 
fects of Deafness) is celebrating its tenth 
anniversary. Published in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, and edited by Miss Fridette 
Amsler, it supplies general information 
in regard to the hard of hearing, and also 
local news of the Swiss leagues. It was 
begun as a private enterprise in 1924, 
“an audacious arrival,” to quote the edi- 
tor’s comment, “for at that time public 
opinion did not comprehend that the hard 
of hearing who could read everything— 
since they had good eyes—would wish to 


The 


CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The ils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 


gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door sports. 
Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 


Department for the Training of Teach- 
ers of the Deaf Under Direction of the 
Principal and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Per Set $5.00 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $10.00 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 

each, with manual 
Series III. Myths 
Series I, II and III 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY WORKS 
THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 


All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through. 
out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 
Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 

Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 

Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 

Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway. (G.W.R. and 
Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


*Buses and Trams. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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read their own prose in a special re- 
view!” .... Cela ira une année, et puis 
crac! (It will go along for a year, and 
then—crash!) But the little paper 
weathered all vicissitudes, and when, three 
years ago, it became the regular organ 
of the Society, “adopted daughter of an 
already powerful mother,” its future was 
no longer regarded as problematical. 

It provides, in a most readable form, 
scientific, literary, and often very human 
accounts of what the hard of hearing are 
doing everywhere, but particularly in 
France and Switzerland. The articles, 
news items, personal sketches, and bits 
of humor which appear in each issue are 
always worth reading. The issue for 
November-December, 1934 contains an in- 
teresting article on “Poisons to the Ear,” 
which is noted elsewhere in this issue 
of the Votta Review. There is also an 
interchange of opinion in regard to mar- 
riages of hard of hearing persons, the 
points of view being many and various. 

Aux Ecoutes has indeed justified the 
hopes of its founders, and the VoLTa 
REVIEW wishes it many more decades of 
expanding life and service. 


Amplifiers in Dallas Theatre 
In connection with the observation of 
National Hearing Week by the Dallas, 


Texas, League, amplifiers for the hard of 


hearing were permanently installed at the 
Majestic Theatre in Dallas. The equip- 
ment is of the same type as that used in 
Radio City Music Hall, New York. Twen- 
ty seats are wired and are furnished 
with both ear phones and bone conduc- 
tion receivers. The Dallas Morning News 
carried October 23 a feature story giving 
the history of hearing aids and showing 
Elmer Zrenner, sound engineer, demon- 
strating the equipment to Mrs. B. C. 
Bowen. Mrs. Bowen, formerly President 
of the Toledo League, and now active in 
work for the Dallas League and for the 
Federation, helped to interest the manage 
ment of the Majestic Theatre in the enter- 
prise. 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 19) 


school, copyin’ charts and outlines and 
courses of study and everythin’ else she 
can get her hands on. Or maybe she’s 
goin’ to write a book on teachin’ the deef. 


January Calendar 
(Requested by Mr. J. F. W.) 


January 12—Alexander Hamilton, 1757- 
1804, first secretary of the treasury 
(Ford, H. J., Alexander Hamilton). 


January 12—John Singer Sargent, 1856- 
1925, portrait painter. 


January 16—Edmund Spenser, died, 1522- 
1599. Elizabethan poet. 


January 17—Benjamin Franklin, 1706- 
1790. Printer, journalist, scientist, phil- 
osopher, inventor, philanthropist, states- 
man, diplomat, and author. (Autobiog- 
raphy—Holt, 1916.) 


January 17—Thrift Week (apply to Ameri- 
can Bankers, 5 Nassau Street, New 
York City for free material and out- 
lines). 


January 18—Daniel Webster, 1782-1852. 
Lawyer, statesman, orator. (See Daniel 
Webster for Young Americans—C. F. 
Richardson.) 

January 19— James Watt, 1736-1819. 
Discoverer of power of steam. 

January 19—Robert E. Lee, 1807-1870. 


(See Gilman, Bradley. True Stories 
of Great Americans.) 


January 27—Lewis Carroll (Charles L. 


Dodgson, 1832-1898. Clergyman, au- 
thor of Alice in Wonderland). (See 
Moses, Belle: Carroll.) Plays. Alice 
in Wonderland. Alice Gerstenberg. See 
also Through the Looking Glass, in 
Plays for Children. A. M. Lutkenhaus. 
(Shadow pictures of “Alice” make a 
charming entertainment and do away 
with the need for elaborate costuming). 
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EFFICIENT -:- DEPENDABLE 
A Masterpiece of Simplicity 


These are the outstanding 
characteristics of the new 


GEM 


Bone Conductor 
Has Amplified Power 
Clarity of Tone 
Small—Light in Weight 
Easily Concealed 
REASONABLY PRICED 
The new Gem Air Conductor with 
Featherlite earpiece for those with 
poor bone conduction. 
Test and compare these new instruments. 


Call for a free demonstration or write 
for new illustrated booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Telephone Wisconsin 7-4428 
Chicago Office: 59 E. Madison St. (15th floor) 


The TRASK SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING 


1420 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


The test of a lip reading school lies in 
the method employed and the skill of the 
instructors. The Kinzie Method of Graded 
Instruction is used exclusively in the Trask 
School. 


Mrs. Trask is equipped to train normal 
students in both Special and Regular 
Normal Courses. 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask 
Principal 
Miss Anna Mackey 
Assistant 
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THE 


F TELEPHONING is a trial—or denied you 

entirely—this simple, unobtrusive Bell Tele- 
phone Amplifier should make it easy and pleas- 
ant. Most persons with impaired hearing find 
it effective. It may be attached permanently to 
any telephone. A handy dial regulates the voice- 
amplification to your needs, or cuts P 
it off when others use the instru- £ 
ment. Ask your local Bell Telephone xl 
Company for a demonstration. . 


WHEN YOU NEED AND BUY 
EARPHONE BATTERIES 


Ask For 


GENERAL 


And Remember That GENERAL 


1. Pioneered Good Batteries. 
2. Explained Low-Amperage Batteries. 


3. Produces a Replacement type for every 
model of electrical hearing device. 


4. Covers every battery with a broad guaran- 
tee, so that you can’t lose by using General. 


5. Provides a patented construction, which 
eliminates shelf-deterioration. 


6. Is priced at a reasonably low rate. 
There Is No Substitute for a General 
Earphone Battery 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ont., Canada 


§ and asking about the language used in 
== the books. 
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A Program for Parents 
(Continued from page 12) 
parents felt free to ask questions all 
through their visit, and both before and 
after the program they went about the 
room, looking at the children’s pictures 
and the picture books they had made, 


The medical director made a very in- 
formal talk, encouraging the parents to 
help their handicapped children instead 
of just being sorry for them. He recom- 
mended care of the child’s physical habits, 
especially eating habits, and stimulation 
of his mental development through carry- 
ing on at home the work of the school. 
Some of the parents talked to him after- 
ward about their individual problems. 


Wendell C. Phillips 

(Continued from page 39) 
said he believed that, as time went on, the 
founding of the Federation would be re- 
membered as the one outstanding thing in 
his life work. He attended every confer- 
ence and he never missed a meeting of the 
Executive Council until the last one in 
October, 1934. His personal contact with 
the hard of hearing was therefore very ex- 
tensive, and his passing will be deeply re- 
gretted by many individuals whose lives. 
he’ influenced. 


Abstracts of Scientific Studies 
(Continued from page 25) 
tionnaires included suggestions as 
trades that might be taught with profit 
in the schools, the most frequent sugges- 
tions being tailoring, barbering, auto me- 
chanics, and farming. An important fac- 
tor in the selection of trades should be: 


the territorial location of the _ school. A 
Careful studies should be made and the: 


Oat A A 


less profitable trades excluded from the si 
school curriculum. 

More attention should be paid to the 
determination of natural abilities at an a 


In 


early age by pre-vocational analysis. 
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most schools for the deaf vocational 
training is begun at 13 or 14 years, re- 
gardless of grade placement. If the first 
two years of this training could be de- 
voted to a pre-vocational study of indi- 
vidual abilities, it seems likely that the 
remaining time would be more advanta- 
geously employed. A series of vocational 
tests given to determine outstanding apti- 
tudes in general occupational classifica- 
tions might greatly facilitate an ultimate 
solution. The final decision in regard to 
a child’s vocational preparation would be 
materially affected also by a report of a 
field worker who would be responsible 
for a presentation of the social and indus- 
trial opportunities of the community to 
which the child is to go. 

The burden of responsibility for find- 
ing a job should not fall directly on the 
deaf person. Employment bureaus could 
be established in connection with the 
schools. 


Cat-Acoustics 
(Continued from page 44) 
weather—it was late November—a picnic, 
party was there. Waiting for a while, 
it became evident that the party would 
continue until evening, so she gave up 
and went back home, planning to bury 
Ruggles in a corner of her garden. 

Reaching her home, arangements for 
the burial were made at once, to finish 
before darkness fell. The bundle was 
carried into the garden along with one 
of her old silk kimonas. This was to be 
Ruggles’ burial robe. Unwrapping the 
package carefully, she disclosed — not 
Ruggles, but a large dressed turkey! 

Of course some one (she never learned 
who) had picked up her package on the 
street car, leaving his own in its place. 
Although keenly disappointed at the fail- 
ure of her funeral arrangements she 
could not help laughing, and she still 
laughs, at her mental vision of the be- 
wilderment which must have followed 
when the package owner unwrapped his 
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4 IMPAIRED 


~/ new and important de- 


The first is a more powerful BONE CON- 
DUCTION RECEIVER which retains all of 
the fine qualities of tone of the Radioear minia- 
ture bone conduction receiver. If your hearing 
can be aided by an efficient, convenient and 
inconspicuous bone conduction receiver you will 
want to see this newest and latest Radioear 
development. 

The second is a material reduction in the 


current i corres ingly lower 
operating cost ies. is is especially 
important to users of the bone conduction 
receiver. 


The De Luxe Radioear has been establishing 
enviable records for economical operation ever 
since it was placed on the market. These new 
developments will interest everyone who wishes 

to minimize his hearing impairment. 

Laboratory Tested 
and Guaranteed by 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Department BA 
306 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRIMM 


Featherweight Phones 
Are the ultimate in comfort to 
those with impaired hearing. 


Now Ready 
Trimm Oscillator 


(bone conduction unit) 


Available for Vacuum Tube Ampli- 
fiers and Group Installations. 


Furnished in any impedence to meet 
your need. 


Trimm Radio Manufacturing Co. 
Earphone Specialists 
1528-38 Armitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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DEAFENED? 


The New Intensified 
BONE RECEPTION 


PORT-O0-PHONE 


Will Give You 
MAXIMUM HEARING 


AT 


MINIMUM PRICE! 


Of extraordinary power and purity of tone, 
it will enable Bo to Seat a you have 
always longed to hear. TRY IT and 
judge for yourself. Send at once for de- 
tails of our LIBERAL TRIAL OFFER. 


A Revelation In Hearing Awaits You! 


The Port-0-Phone Corporation 


1947-V BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1914 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 


word; too big for most of us. 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 
Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 

Send orders to E. FRANCES HANCOCK 

904 Lexington Avenue New York City 


The Volta Review 


bundle to display the splendid Thanks- 
giving turkey he had brought home! 

In view of the rather superior intelli- 
gence of the cat family, and the more 
than a trace of snobbery often manifested 
by its individual members, it is not at 
all displeasing to learn of one who was 
taken down a bit. Hupfeld tells us of a 
mouse which fell into a cask of wine, and 
appealed to a passing cat to help him 
out of it. 


“That’s a silly request,” said the cat, © 


“for you know very well that as soon as 
I have you out of it, I will eat you.” 

The mouse insisted that he didn’t mind; 
that fate was preferable to being drowned. 
So the cat lifted him out to safety. The 
fumes of the wine caused the cat to 
sneeze and release the mouse, who im- 
mediately escaped. The cat demanded 
that he come out of his hole and sur- 
render. 

“You, sir,” said she, “did you not 
promise that I should eat you?” 

“Ah,” replied the mouse, “but, you 
know, I was in liquor at the time.” 


Home and School 
(Continued from page 24) 


guage at the same time, as an occasional 
exceptional one may be able to, there 
would be no argument. Mastery is a big 
But we 
must not be satisfied with anything less 
than mastery of English. 


November Typewriting Contest 


The inter-school typewriting contest is 
arousing great interest. In order to en- 
courage beginners, the papers are now 
being judged from two angles: (1) 
speed, and (2) neatness and accuracy. 
Three schools will get first, second, and 
third places for highest scores made for 
speed, and three schools will receive 
honorable mention for the three best 


papers, judged on neatness and accuracy. 
The winning scores went up a notch im 
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the November contest. Iowa still holds 
the lead. The scores for speed are: 

First Place: Miss Arline Peterson, Iowa 
School, 46 words per minute. 

Second Place: Mr. Harry Greer, Ari- 
zona School, 42 words per minute. 

Third Place: Miss Faye Cowell, Cali- 
fornia School, 30 words per minute. 

Those who received honorable mention 
for neatness and accuracy are: Miss Faye 
Cowell, California School; Miss Doris 
Core, West Virginia School; Miss Sara 
Martin, Pennsylvania School. Miss Cowell 
thus won her place on two counts. She 


typed a perfect paper. 


“Friends of the Deaf” League 


An attractive booklet, “Helps to Hear,” 
recently made its appearance in England. 
It is a handbook distributed by the 
“Friends of the Deaf” League, an asso- 


ciation of hard of hearing persons con- 


nected with the Stols Electrophone Com- 
pany of London. The purposes of this 
league are to supply the hard of hearing 
of Great Britain and elsewhere with in- 
formation in regard to electrical and non- 
electrical hearing aids, to assist those 
who cannot afford to pay the regular 
price for hearing aids, to furnish the 
names of otologists and nose and throat 
hospitals, to warn the hard of hearing 
against fake hearing devices and quack 
remedies. 

This issue comprises a statement as to 
the aims of the league, extracts from the 
leading periodicals for the hard of hear- 
ing in the United States, England, France 
and Switzerland, notices of leaders in the 
work for the hard of hearing, and a page 
of general advice in regard to the selec- 
tion of a hearing aid. There are illustra- 
tions of the different varieties of aids 
sold by the company. 


The booklet is attractively printed on | 


fine paper, with a photograph of Trafal- 
gar Square on the back. It is the first 


issue of a series, to be published peri- 
odically. 


CASE SCHOOLS OF 
LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


Private Lessons—Practice Classes 
Normal Training to Qualified Applicants 
HOTEL GREEN, PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING 


MARY D. SUTER 
Normal Graduate, Nitchie School of Lip-Reading 
Post Graduate, Kinzie School of Speech-Reading 
Private Lessons, Small Group Classes, Practice Classes 
2115 P STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Telephone, North 4007 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
School of Speech Reading—Kinzie Method 
Normal Graduate New England School of 
Speech Reading 
Private Lessons Graded Classes Practice Groups 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, Apt. 108, Washington, D. C. 


Chicago School of 


PRIVATE LESSONS 


NITCHIE NORMAL cus 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building | CHICAGO, ILL. 


DES MOINES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


ELIZABETH ISABEL RANKIN 
Private Lessons—Small 
Vocational Guidance 
504 POLK BUILDING DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
1216 Fidelity Building Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 


Twenty-first Year, 1934-35 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 


SPEECH READING 
175 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
Private Lessons Practice Classes 
Normal Courses 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
ANNA L. STAPLES CLARA M. ZIEGLER 


Write for the Volta Bureau’s List of 
Lip Reading Text Books and 
Reference Books 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 


342 Madison Avenue New York City 
FALL TERM 
Private and : Practice Classes 
Group Lessons Lectures 


Teacher Training Course 
Details regarding Home Study Course 
in Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
PAULINE RALLI KATHRYN ALLING 


JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction Practice Groups 
Lectures 


MISS ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, MITCHIB. and MULLER-WALLE 


Private Instruction Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


THE McCAUGHRIN SCHOOL 
OF SPEECH READING 


For Adults and Children 
918 HENDERSON ST., APT. 3, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Children love the Riddles and Games in 
STEPPING STONES TO 
SPEECH READING 
BY BRUCE AND PAXSON 


Order from 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY 
PRICE, $2.10 


LULA M. BRUCE 


PLEASE NOTIFY US PROMPTLY 
YOU 
CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 


The Volta Review 


Miss Harriet E. Andrews Retires 


The Rochester Advocate remarks, in 
the November issue, on the fact that the 
Rochester School has been fortunate in 
securing staff members who remain de- 
voted to the school through long terms of 
service. Among those who have given 
of their best to the school and thence to 
the deaf in general are Miss Harriet E. 
Andrews, who recently retired after thirty- 
eight years of teaching in the Rochester 
School. Miss Andrews has been for 
years a member of the Association and 
a valued worker in its behalf, and has 
contributed to the Votta REVIEW. 


Deaf College Students Edit A Paper 


The University News is the title of a 
little paper which began to appear last 
winter in New York City. It is pub- 
lished by “The University Club for the 
Hard of Hearing,” and is edited by deaf 
and hard of hearing students now attend- 
ing colleges for the hearing in and 
around New York. Several of the edi- 
tors are graduates of P. S. 47, the Wright 
Oral School, or Fanwood. Among the 
personal items in the current issue are 
notices of students now attending New 
York University, Columbia University, 
Brooklyn College, Newark Institute of 
Technology, the Brooklyn Law School 


_and the University of Pennsylvania. The 


University News is a mimeographed sheet 
of four pages. 


Death of Miss Pearl Herdman 


Miss Pearl Herdman, Principal of the 
Gallaudet School in St. Louis, died early 
in November. Miss Herdman was a sister- 
in-law of Dr. James H. Cloud, and aunt 
of Mr. Dan T. Cloud, Superintendent of 
the Illinois School. Miss Herdman had 
been at the Gallaudet School for many 
years. 


It is ever true that he who does nothing 
for others, does nothing for himself. 


—Goethe. 
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Compiled by A. H. Damon 


Yes, let us resolve, this New Year’s 
Day, to hold to our ideals, to try as never 
before to bring our children to work for 
beautiful results, to make every spelling 
paper, language paper, essay, map, chart, 
drawing, every constructed object, as 
beautiful as possible. Let us give them 
the salutary vision of Beauty, not as 
something dwelling in kings’ palaces and 
government museums, but as something 
by the wayside, something ever entering 
in at lowly doors, to make glad the heart 
of the common man. 


—Henry W. Bailey. 


Think all you speak; 

but speak not all you think. 
Thoughts are your own; 

your words are so no more. 


—Delaune. 


Can you say No? More men have been 
ruined by inability to say that little word 
than by anything else. 


—Bruce Barton. 


Does not the light at last dawn upon 
us that one cannot make a people happy 
with violent methods? 

—Engelbert Dollfuss. 


I have learned that mistakes can often 
be set right, that anxieties fade, that 
calamities have sometimes a compensat- 
ing joy, that an ambition realized is not 
always pleasurable, that a disappointment 
is often of itself a rich incentive to try 
again. 

One learns to look over troubles in- 
stead of looking into them; one learns 
that hope is more unconquerable than 
grief. 

—Arthur C. Benson. 
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MRS. HOWELL WASHINGTON 


School of Lip Reading 
MRS. THEO. K IG, Assistant 
Private Lessons Class Lessons 
207 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Address communications to Mrs. Theo. Koenig 


SEATTLE, WASH. 3114 PLUM ST. 


McKerral School of Lip Reading 


Mrs. Lena McKerral Wilton McKerral, B.S. 
Individual Lessons Small Classes 


Training Course for Teachers, Muller-Walle 
Method 


MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


Normal Graduate, Muller-Walle Method; Postgraduate, 
Kinzie Method 


SPEECH-READING, CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 
1509 Sherbrooke Street, West, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


THE MINNEAPOLIS LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 
A Social Center for the Deafened Adult 


Rooms open 9 to 12 and 1 to 5 daily except Sunday 
Saturday 9 to 12 


MRS. EDITH M. FARRAND, Executive Secretary 


THE PLAZA 
Corner Kenwood Parkway and Hennepin Avenue 


THE PITTSBURGH LEAGUE FOR 
THE HARD OF HEARING, Inc. 


74-76 Methodist Building, 524 Penn Avenue 


A Community Center for the Hard of Hearing. 
Private and Class Instruction in Lip Reading for Adults 
and Children. 


EMMA B. KESSLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


WASHINGTON LEAGUE FOR THE 


HARD OF HEARING 
Incorporated 
1116 Vermont Avenue, N. W. 


Practice Classes Every Monday, 8 P. M. 
Visitors Welcome 


GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 
For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 
Price, $2.00 Postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
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All Ready for You! 


The 


Volta Bureau’s Book 
of 


Lip Reading 
Practice Material 


Exercises Contributed by More 
Than Sixty Representative Teachers 


Mimeographed sheets, 
strongly bound 
Prices: 
To Volta Review Subscribers... $1.00 
To Non Subscribers .............. 2.00 


Edition limited. Order now. 


New Edition of 


TIMELY TOPICS 


1934-35 


AUGUSTUS C. KNIGHT, Editor 
Better than ever 
$10 a year 


A few copies of the 1933-34 and earlier Topics 
now available at reduced prices. 


Godfrey-Knight 
Group Practice Cards 


12 sets of cards dealing with attractive and 
interesting subjects arranged for small groups 
of students 


30c a Set; $3.00 for 12 Sets 


Address all orders to 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. WASH., D. C. 


The Volta Review 


Faith without works is dead. 

So are works without faith. The chem- 
ist makes picric out of coal-tar. Picric 
acid is both a healing drug and a high 
explosive. Whether it is used to kill or 
cure depends on how moral man has be- 
come. The chemist, as a chemist, has 
nothing to say about this, though he may 
as a citizen. 

The public eagerly queries the scientist 
about whether Mars is habitable—but 
turns a deaf ear when the scientist tries 
to tell him how the earth can be made 
habitable. 

Science is going to have more to say 
about the causes and consequences of 
conduct. It will point out in what direc- 
tion the human race may progress. It 
will discover what conduct is most condu- 
cive to human welfare. 

But science as such cannot go beyond 
this. It can point out the best way, but 
it cannot inspire the individual to follow 
it against his personal interest. 

Science can supply motive power. Re- 
ligion must supply the motive. 

—Edwin E. Slosson. 


So I cannot tell you, friends of chil- 
dren, how to keep your own entirely to 
yourself; but I can tell you how to hold 
that love longer than others. Do you 
want to try it? Well, here is the first 
thing to do. Don’t love your children 
all the time. 

Each day reserve a time when you will 
resolve neither to love them nor to exact 
love from them. That time is their lei- 
sure time. It should be a large part of 
their day. 

You look on at that leisure hour and 
see them reading a novel. Love will 
shout at you to stop that reading, or to 
suggest a better reading, or to ask thal 
the next day’s lessons shall be studied. 
Well, I advise: keep silent and go quick- 
ly away. Love is a terrible tyrant. Have 
you noticed that? 

—Hughes Means. 
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